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Looking More Ways Looking several ways is necessary 

than One to going one way safely. A man 
who attempts to cross a city street, in these days of 
electric cars and bicycles, would be in danger of 
being run over from a half-dozen directions while he 
was looking straight across the street to where he 
wanted to go. He must look forward and backward 
and sideways with both eyes, in order to seg a clear 
path just ahead. [It is much the same in all lines of 
business or study ; looking several ways is essential 
to seeing clearly one way. 


a. 


Between criticism and grumbling 
there is a great gulf fixt. - Too often 
doy we pay the chronic objector, or grumbler, an un- 
merited compliment when we tell him that it is “easy 


Not Easy to Criticise 


to criticise.” It is, in truth, very difficult to criticise, 
although it is very easy to find fault. “The human 
race is divided into two classes,” says Dr. Holmes: 
“those who go ahead. and do something, and those 
who sit and inquire why it -wasn’t done the other 
way.” It wiil not do to pay this latter class the 


compliment of being critics, for that name implies all 


that goes to make a man fair and fine tempered, 
whether his uJtimate judicial decision be for or against 
those on whom he sits in judgment. 


lawl 


A seeming to be is a temptation to 
be. The Scripture injunction to 
avoid the appearance of evil is not merely given 
to_us in the interest of others who might be misled by 
our example, nor is it merely in our interest as a pro- 
tection against our being misjudged or falsely accused. 
It benefits us more. directly than that. To get into 
the habit of appearing evil is to grow accustomed to 
such an appearance. A man’s appearance becomes, 
as it were, his second self, upon whose evil counte- 
nance he grows accustomed to looking without renion- 
strance. His nice sense of moral judgment is thus 
blunted. He gravitates unconsciously to being what 
once he only seemed to be. It is not otily safer for 
others, then, that we avoid the appearance of evil, 
but safer for ourselves. 


Influence 
of Appearances 


a.. 


It is easy to make a choice between 
two things when one of them is 
obviously a great deal more attractive than the other: 
It is not so easy when the difference is less apparent. 
Even a child will choose gladly to leave his play when 
his mother asks him to go with her to see a sight he 
has been longing to see. A treasure-seeker has no 
unwillingness to pass by bits of lead ore when he 
knows that gold is in abundance a little farther on. 
A lesser pleasure has no temptation to one who is 
proffered greater pleasures, and sees them just ahead. 
So all the way along in life’s path. We choose what 
we like best, all things considered. Our preferences 
decide the choice, which, of course, carries with it its 
inevitable consequences. God or self is taken, because 
we prefer the one orthe other. In making this choice 
we accept all that it involves. Hence no man will 
be finally lost unless he prefers Hell to Heaven. He 
goes to the place of his own choice. 


Making our Choice 


— 


Individuatity of Physical pain is individual to the 
Pain person suffering from it. Our work 

we may delegate to another. Our traveling may be 
rendered almost an unconscious thing to us, but pain 
stays by us. An invalid of many years was accus- 
tomed to say, “ You cannot help me; I must do my 
own suffering.” It is this inseparableness of pain 
from,the particular person suffering from it that 
makes it s& holy and divine a thing to assist or 
relieve one person, even if no others can at the same 
time be relieved; for, after all, there is little to be 
done in the matter of physical pain and sickness 
except as each suffering one comes individually under 
the alleviations possible. It is a one-by-one matter, 
and not a matter in which masses are to be dealt with. 
This takes the argument out of*the mouths of those 
who say, “ The amount of good done is so small, com- 


pared with the suffering, that it is not worth while to do 
anything.” Sympathy takes another and less ma- 
terial view. The very fact that suffering is and must 
continue to be a part of our personality, makes it 
needful to assist men one by one. With our mechani- 
cal modes of delegating charity, we forget the tender 
touch of the individual hand, the mute appeal of the 
single sufferer. 


“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one heart the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain.” 


C73 


The Other Side 


HERE are two sides of life’s road,—the side on 
which are lying the wounded, the suffering, the 
needy, the despoiled, the dying, and the “ other side.” 
The “ other side” is a well-trodden side. It is the 
easier side to go on, There is nothing to interrupt 
you. You do not need to lose time in stopping to 
help people who are sick, weak, fainting, wounded, or 
in any need or trouble. You will get along faster on 
this “other side.” You will save yourself a great 
deal of inconvenience and annoyance, and much 
uncomfortable feeling. It is very trying to a man or 
woman with tender sensibilities to see suffering, or to 
look upon one who has been injured. Some good 
people cannot stand it at all,—they faint when they 
see blood. I¢ is hard to do anything for unfortunate 
people ; it pdins one’s heart even to look at them in 
their distress. So we see that the side where the 
suffering, the poor, the troubled, the needy, the fallen, 
lie, is not the easy side. It has much that is painful 
to a tender heart, It hinders one, too, in his journey, 
if one stops to do anything for the relief of these hurt 
ones. Then it costs, for it takes both effort and money 
to give any kind of effective help. 

The “®ther side” has nothing on it to pain one’s 
sensibilities. It is said that when a certain empress 
was once journeying through France, the command 
was given to keep from the wayside all sick, lame, 
blind, deformed, and suffering of all classes, that there 
might be nothing to pain the gentle-hearted woman 
in all the course. That is the way the “ other side” 
is kept. Yow can go that way, and nothing will dis- 
tress you. There will be no appeals to your sympathy 
which you will be inclined to heed, no calls for your 
help, no hands reached out for kindness and charity. 
You will get along swiftly, fur there will be no inter- 
ruptions, no loss of time in relieving any one. The 
“other side” would seem the better side for us to 
take. Yes, if comfort and speed and the saving of 
our money and earthly success be life’s real ends, 
But do you know where the “ other side” goes to? 
If you will turn to the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, you will see the 
farther end of this delightfully easy road. . “ Then 
shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

That is where the “other side” comes out in the 
eternal world; for the Judye suys of these people, 
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“ For I was an hungred, and ye gave me no meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not.” They had not hurt any one,—these people 
on the left hand. They were not robbers. They 
had not wounded any one. They had tempted no 
one. They were good people who had not harmed 
even a dog or a worm. They had only not turned 
aside to relieve the suffering. They had only passed 
by on the “other side.” “Yet when the veil is lifted 
we sce that the “ other side” leads to the place “ pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” 

We should not overlook the fact that the two men 
who passed by on the “other side” in our Lord’s 
parable were regarded as religious men of the best 
type in those days. They were rated as good men,— 
typically good. They professed to stand for God. 
They prayed for the people, and offered sacrifices for 
them. They were thought to have compassionate 
hearts, able to sympathize. Yet, when they were 
brought face to face with great human -needs, they 
passed by on the “ other side.” 

This is Christ’s own picture, and therefore is not in 
any way exaggerated. The religion of our Lord’s 
day was weighed and found wanting. Faith without 
works is dead. A true creed truly believed is life in 
asoul. Its essence is love,—not love to God only, 
for the apostle of love tells us that he who loves God 
will love his neighbor also. The religion of Christ 
never takes a man on the “ other side ;” it takes him 
right among human heeds. 

We have this illustrated in this same story. The 
priest and the Levite came, and brought no relief. 
Then God sent another man. This man differs from 
the other two. We cannot expect much of him, for 
he is half heathen,—he is a Samaritan. He will not 
do anything for this wounded Jew. But see! he is 
stopping. He gets off his beast, and goes over to the 
dying man. He speaks to him. Now he is down on 
his knees in the dust, trying to help him. He laves 
his wounds with wine and oil. Then he lifts him up 
on his own beast, and supports him, bearing him to 
the wayside inn. There he personally cares for him 
over night, and when he leaves in the morning he 
makes provision for his care until he has recovered 
from his wounds. 

This Samaritan did not take the “other side.” He 
took the side of the suffering and needy. It cost 
him much: He lost time, and to a business man 
time is money. He put himself in danger from the 
robbers. He got his clothes sciled,—dusty and 
bloody. It was hard work for him to get the wounded 
man to the inn. Then it was an enemy he was help- 
ing, and he had to overcome his natural aversion in 
showing him such kindness. 

The “ other side” would have been easier. It is 
always easier,—less costly. People seem to get along 
better not to worry with benevolence and charity, 
not to try to be kind to the unfortunate, not to trouble 
themselves with attempts to rescue the imperiled, or 
lift up the fallen, or to save the heathen. Good 
Christian people who are active in city mission work 
could find much pleasanter ways of spending their 
time than in visiting the slums, and in working 
among the degraded, trying to do them good. The 
Christ side is not the easy side to go on. Jesus him- 
self did not find it easy,—we know where it took 
him. ; 

But we know where this side comes out in the 
eternal world. “Then shall the King say unto them 
on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world: for I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.” They had taken the 
side where the unfortunate were, and hands and heart 
had joined in service. 

There is a story of a company of eager runners in 
a race. At the very beginning there was one who 
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TIMES 


led the others. There seemed no question but that 
he would win. Presently, however, a case of distress 
lay in his course, and he stopped and gave relief. 
Again he was on the way, and well in advance, when 
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a child’s ery arrested him, and he turned aside to 


comfort it. Thus continually, as he went on, he was 
interrupted by need, sorrow, and distress, and to every 
appeal he gave instant and loving heed, leavifg his 
chosen path to aid and to help. At last, when the 
race was over, he had been far outstripped by those 
who were less strong and swift than himself, but wha 
had paid no regard to any cries of need on the way. 
These chose the “ other side,” and reached the éarthly 
goal and were crowned, while he, all unknown, un- 
heeded, unhonored, stood there wearing no earthly 
crown, yet the real winner of the race. 

This tells the story of thousands of what are called 
failures among men. Those who might have won 
highest honors turned aside from their ambitions to 
do God’s work on the way. They stopped to give 
comfort, to lift up the fallen, to help the weak. In 
the race with the other men they lost, but in God’s 
sight they are the real winners. The “other side” 
is the world’s side, but it is not Christ’s side, nor the 
side of those who truly follow him. 


SOPEN LETIERS® 


When old Dr: Lyman Beecher went 
to Boston as the champion of the 
orthodoxy of that day, some one 
asked him, “ Do you believe in the perseverapce of the 
saints?” Dr. Beecher’s answer was, ‘‘ I do, except when 
the wind‘s from the eastward.” The weather has a marked 
effect on the spirits, and on the view one is likely to take 
of great truths. Within the past few weeks, the weather, 
in the natural heavens and in the political and financial 
world, seems to havé been depressing to a great many 
honest souls, and the effect of this is shown in ‘letters 
coming in to the Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
A zealous worker in New York State, depressed over the 
ignorance of the Bible on the part of many young people, 
writes : 


Gloomy Views of 
Sunday-School Work 


There is an evil in the Sunday-school that all having any 
influence there ought to fight against. One of the great advan- 
tages of the Sunday-school should be that a boy or girl, from 
the age of six to eighteen, should, by ite use in the Sunday- 
school, become familiar with his Bible. But there are a host of 
young people goiag out into the world, after years in the Sun- 
day-school, to whom the Bible is almost a strange book. They 
have no familiarity with it, and could not turn, at the age of 
eighteen or twenty, to many of its books, when called upon, 
and the love of the Bible begotten by association with it they 
know nothing of. The thief and robber that accomplishes this 
is the cheap lesson paper, and its cheapness is bought at a heavy 
price. It isthe enemy of God and the children, and I hope 
that all having any influence will fight it. Nothing should 
take the place of the Bible in the hands of the children during 
Sunday-school hours. 


It is unmistakably true that young people generally 
are less familiar with Bible truth than they ought to be; 
yet there is encouragement in the fact that young people 
generally are a great deal better acquainted with the 
Bible, in its text and its teachings, than their parents or 
their grandparents were, before the days of “lesson 
papers.” The gain has been wonderful within the past 
twenty-five years, and still more within the past fifty 
years, and yet more still within the past hundred years. 
Therefore let us cheer up, and work on hopefully until 
the wind changes. 


A good lady from the same state has this disconsolate 
word concerning a recent editorial on the need of intelli- 
gemt Bible study : 


I do hope some one that knows more than I will answer, in 
the Notes on Open Letters, the article published in the June 13 
number, “ Understandest Thou what Thou Readest?” It is to 
me most discouraging reading, and will be, no doubt, to many 
another simple-minded believer. 


What the precise trouble with that editorial is, this 
correspondent does not state. Its purport was, that we 
cannot find the fullest meaning of Bible statements with- 
out intelligent study. This fact may be discouraging, 
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but discouragement may lead to determined effort to 
overcome the obstacles in the way. : 


From California there comes a disconsolate view of 
the Sunday-school of to-day, as seen by the correspond- 
ent, as follows: on 


“The present Sunday-school is not mueh more than an exhi- 
bition of display to visitors of opening and closing exercises, and 
these chiefly in the singing of songs. The time for teaching is 
cut so short that a teacher cannot get half through with the 
lesson before the bell rings. The teacher has no incentive for 
thorough work. Oftentimes a visitor is invited to take up some 
time in addressing the school, and thus the children are still 
further robbed of time that to them should be considered vital, 
The man that can give an address that is worth anything in a 
school of all ages, that shall alike be acceptable to seniors an@ 
juniors and infants, bas not been found, The children are 
being deprived of their rightful heritage.” 


Is this a fair view of Pacific coast Sunday-schools? 
Or is it a view of an observer seriously affected by the 
weather? It certainly dues not represent the better class 
of Sunday-schools the country over, 





A Remonstrance 
By John B. Tabb 


ING me no more, sweet warbler, for the dart 
Of joy is keener than the flash of pain: 
Sing me no more, for the.re-echoed strain 
Together with the silence breaks my heart. 


Ellicott City, Ma. 


Yo 


Japanese Characteristics 
By Henry Hartshorne, M.D., LL.D. 


HOM do the Japanese resemble, of other races? 
Popular ideas in the West associate them with 
the Chinese, but they are certainly a totally different 
race; if akin to them at all, they must have been sepa- 
rated stocks for at least a thousand years. Physically, 
they are, like the Chinese, yellow, or yellowish brown, 
in complexion, even in this having less of the jaundiced 
hue, and varying more in the shade or depth of color 
among themselves. Common opinion classes them as 
Mongolian, a name also given by some ethnologists to 
the American Indians. Probably the correct account is 
that the Japanese are Mongolian, and the Chinese race 
are outside of that stock. But if any population can be 
described as absolutely peculiar, in bodily and mental 
characteristics, it is that of Japan. 

It is not easy, even with much study of this popula- 
tion, to discern three distinct types, which are spoken 
of by Rein and a few other observers. Hardly a dozen 
men or women, less than sixty years old, have come 
under my notice, whom I could not recognize as Japa- - 
nese, in any costume, or in any part of the world. If 
one type differs from the rest, it is that of the lowest 
coolies, rustic laborers, and town scavengers, the re- 
mainder, probably, of the Eta caste, in feudal times out- 
cast, like the Pariahs of Hindostan, now capable of 
citizenship under the reformed political system. 

A typical Japanese may be thus described: short in 
stature, a man five feet and three to five inches, .a 
woman about five feet, or even less; weight, a man, one 
hundred and fifteen to one hundred and thirty pounds, 
a woman, from ninety to.a hundred and ten pounds; 
figure, that of the men only discernible when in foreign 
clothes, as, for examples, soldiers and policemen; the 
shape of the women, concéaled by their style of dress, 
well proportioned. Some’ years ago the men wore little 
or no clothing in warm weather; foreign influence has 
modified this, especially in the cities. Face round; the 
cheek-bones full, but the lower ‘jaws about equally 
broad ; chin small; lips never negroid, often somewhat 
full, upper lip rather short, its curve high; nose mostly 
convex (Roman), seldom aquiline,’ only thick and 
slightly upturned in the lowest class; bony brow promi- 
nent, hairy eyebrows, wide apart, smooth, not bushy, 
high and arched. The Japanese eyes are their most 
peculiar features. In many, but not nearly «ll, there.ia 
some slope, rather backward than upward, never with 
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the degree of obliquity common in the Chinese; the 


upper eyelid is heavy, the opening between the lids 
often narrow (slit eyes), generally shaped like a fish, 
with the head towards the nose, and the tail, or outer 
angle, long and tapering to a-point. The dark part of 
the eye.is very dark, dnd the white very white, looking 
more so because of the short and inconspicuous eye- 
lashes, and the absence, or nearly so, of the little red 
spot (caruncle) present in the eyes of other races,—our 
own, for instance. What other race, or fraction of a 
race, combines such characteristics? Foreigners resi- 
dent or visiting here, and wearing Japanese clothes, as 
the Salvation Army men and women now here do, are 
always easily known as such, from whatever part of the 
world they have come. 

Of the mental and emotional traits of the Japanese, 
Professor Ladd, of Yale, gave the best account a year 
ago in Scribner’s Magazine. They are sensitive, im- 
pulsive, mutable in feeling, enthusiasm, and pursuits ; 
subject to waves of action and reaction ; intelligent, not 
often superior in logical reasoning or abstract philoso- 
phy, but quick to learn, yet not inclined to depth or 
thoroughness; extremely skilful in imitation and im- 
provement of the inventions of others, but’ deficient in 
inventive power themselves, Their chief superiority 
has been, for several centuries, in decorative art. They 
are, as some one has said, small in great things, and 
great in small things. Professor Ladd sums up much in 
saying that theirs is the sentimental temperament, The 
sentiment which controls them is that of the Confucian 
teaching, personal loyalty: allegiance and subordina- 
tion, for life or death, to the emperor first of all; in 
each family, of the wife to her husband, or, after his 
death, to her eldest son; of children to their father, and, 
after him, to the eldest son, the head of the family. 
The story of the forty-seven Ronin, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, planned and effected the death of the 
slayer of their daimio, knowing that every one of them 
would suffer death, as a consequence, is a historical 
example of the foree of this sentiment. Much later, in 
1859, a band of Samurai murdered Ii Kamon, prime 
minister of the Shogun then in power, and then sent a 
letter to another member of his cabinet, giving patriotic 
reasons for their act, concluding with a request that the 
punishment of death might be, as it soon after was, in- 
flicted upon them. Where else in all the world could 
such things happen ? 

We are not, by observation of tlrese marked peculiari- 
ties, brought much nearer to an answer to the question 
of the origin of the Japanese people.e We may, how- 
ever, be thereby strongly impressed with the likelihood 
that only conjectural answers to that question can be 
now obtained. Another step in the inquiry will make 
the discrimination clearer, when we bring into view 
another race, the Ainu, who were inhabitants of Japan 
before the present dominant race came, and were driven, 
as the North American Indians have been by colonizing 
Europeans, to remain as a subjugated remnant in a 
remote fraction of their ancient domain. 


Tokyo, Japan. 
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The Child’s Religion 
By the Rev. T. Calvin McClelland, Ph.D. 


APHAEL’S Sistine Madonna is more than a poet’s 
fancy, it is a reality. That backgréund, at first 

sight only a cloud of luminous vapor, but in fact a 
throng of infant faces, is truth. The religion of the 
Christ is the religion of childhood. And yet our work 
and our belief dv not quite tally here. We do believe 
that the gospel is for the children, and yet there is & feel- 
ing that the experiences of religion are not possible 
for the years before manhood. We welcome the little 
folk into our churches, and yet we are afraid of them. 
At any rate, we are not quite prepared for their coming. 
The long and short of it is, a child isa conundrum. It 
would be so convenient if we could have a map of the 
child mind, analytical avd chronological ; or if only 
somebody would chance along who had a memory which 
went back to the birthday (biologists and theologians 
would prefer to have it pre-natal). The little ones 
ought to hurry and ‘grow, so that they might get bad 
enough to approach in the regulation way. Yes, a child 
is a riddle, and Scripture does not help in the solving of 
it. But there are one or two instances which comé like 
roses thrown over a garden wall, and I think it is fair to 
imagine that the other flowers are pretty much like 
these, if not in size and perfume, at least in the manner 
of growth and in obedience to the same laws of culture. 
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The year 1212 was very sad. It saw another slaughter 
of the innocents. What stalwart men could not do, 
Nicolas thought the children could achieve successfully. 
So fifty thousand of them started out for Jerusalem to 
win the sacred relics from the unrighteous Saracen; but 
more than half of these reached only the slavc-marts of 
Africa, and not one company saw th® Holy Sepulcher. 
That cruel history has an echo in our life to-day. Puz- 
zled by a vast amount of experiences lying close to the 
spiritual, experiences which may not easily be defined 
or analyzed, we are demanding of the children mature 
experiences and adult. states, expecting full-orbed life 
where God and nature furnish only nebule. 

Lknow a boy of Christian parentage, who, at the age 
of three, had said in public, “I want to follow Jesus,” 
He was bright, thoughtful, and pre-eminently spiritual. 
When about twelve, he went one night, out of curiosity, 
to a “revival” service, where the evangelist spoke elo- 
quently of sin. He chose the type of conversation which 
belongs to matured reprobates, who, by the Holy Spirit, 
are enabled to begin again; and as he made the personal 
appeal, adult after aduit sought the altar-rail. At length 
he turned his attention to the children, and impressed 
upon them that this also should be their experience. 
Most successful were his appeals, for soon only my little 
friend was left. Down the aisle the good man came. 
He laid his hand upon the boy’s shoulder, and asked 
him if he did not feel an awful consciousnese of sin, if 
he were not afraid to die, if he did not know he was a 
condemned sinner. To each question the boy answered 
No,” whereupon the revivalist left him, saying, “ You 
are on the road to hell.” 

That man was looking for experiences of agony, the 
convulsion which may come to older life. But the lad 
had none of it, and to say so would have been a falsehood 
or the manufacture of a counterfeit. Did the evangelist 
know it that child was a Christian ail the while, and 
till now, which is years since then, is experimentally 
ignorant of what was urged as a spiritual necessity. I 
am sure this case is not unique. One cannot forget that 
beautiful incident which Ian Maclaren tells in “‘ Dom- 
sie,’—that one where George reminds his mother of 
how, when a “‘ wee laddie,” he went to hear the “ re- 
vival man.” 

You do wrong when you expect opinions and state- 
ments of senior years. Nomore than a child can weara 
man’s hat or shoes, can he take the startling experiences 
of a man’s life, and express them in his. There are men 
who, to speak technically, have never been “‘ converted.” 
They never passed through any crisis of revolution. 
Experiences blended each into the other, as the morn- 
ing twilight strengthens into the noontide. It is not 
necessary to break a child’s leg to teach him to run. 

The atonement of Jesus Christ has a world-wide ap- 
plication. It is the light which “lightens every man 
that cometh into the worid.” Yes, there comes a time 
when Christ can say, “ Ye will not come to me.” But, 
until the soul has used that “ will,”” who can say it is yet 
unsaved? Only those are unsaved of whom Scripture 
tells us they have no part inthe kingdom. These are 
they who will have the revolutionary experience. Ti! 
one has deliberately become one of these, you may not 
expect or urge the convulsion. 

Religion is one of the earliest facts of a child life, It 
is born with the spiritual germ, susceptibility, capacity. 
Religion should net come a brand-new thing at a later 
stage in his life. 


** Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

* But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home,” 


A poet’s fancy, but a reality none the less. It is not 
said that a child is conscious that what he has is religion, 
that God is recognized as God in his life, that he system- 
atizes his feelings and his thoughts. But thigis said,—that 
there is within the child that germ, that susceptibility, 
that capacity, which needs only the culture of the proper 
conditions to give it the full fruition. In the twilight 
the voice spake to Samuel. He knew not that it was 
God; but it needed only that sainted Eli should bid the 
child unfold all his receptive nature to the holy influence. 
The Incarnation is the proof of this childhood’s possi- 
bility. Into,the face in the manger cradle we look, and 
see the divine and human in close—I do not say con- 
scious, but close—communion. What said Paul of 
Timothy? The faith which he had had came to him 
like his body. 

What is your duty to your child? You are not put 
where you are to put religion intoachild. Your duty is 
education; you are to develop the life which is already 
existing. The sensitized plate within the darkened 
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recesses of the camera catches the face of the object on 
which the lens is focused. The process is all unseen. 
So the child receives the images of heavenly thing@# This 
is your work,—take that plate, and in the solitude of 
your teaching “ develop” and secure the picture till, at 
last, it becomes the means of making, as God’s life shines 
through it, “ proofs” and pictures of the good and pure 
and true. * 

The Sunday-school is not a factory, it is a nursery. 
It is not a place for making life, but for its development.. 

You are not to teach the child your theology, because, 
first, the highest teaching is inductive, not deductive, 
Second, theology is « mental science. Each mind makes 
or chooses its own, Force yours on the child-mind, and 
you are apt to disturb the delicate mechanism of its men+ 
tality. Third, you are apt to teach things which are not 
revealed, and the “secret things belong” unto God. The 
experience of Charles Bradlaugh and George Holyoke, 
told in The Sunday School Times some time ago, is & 
warning to every teacher. Am I wrong in thinking that 
more than one child has “ not come forward” because 
the teacher has been holding out, not a child’s, but a 
man’s, form of truth ? 

What shall you teach? Remember with what you are 
dealing,—the most wonderfully poetic, imaginative, and 
ideal-loving thing in the world. Childhood is the age 
of ideal-olatry. Skepticism is yet a futurity. His na- 
ture is a combination of loyalty and love, which unre 
strainedly flings itself away in an abandon of consecration. 
His eye is keen for the beautiful, his ear is quick for 
the harmonious, he craves flesh to incarcerate his 
divinities, 

What then? The simple story of the Great Ideal. 
You will come with the plain facts of the pure and true, 
as you have them inthe Book. You will take the simple 
narrative of the Carpenter, and turn it round and round 
before that ideal-loving mind, until there comes atime 
when all that the child believes to be of the good and. 
true he will find in that winsome One who said, “ Of 
such is the kingdom.” Bible stories are your stock in 
trade. Would you be successful? Get this power,—the 
ability to tell facts simply. 

Dannecker worked for two years to carve his idea of 
the Christ. When the statue was completed, he called 
his little daughter into the studio, and asked her who it 
was. ‘A greatman,” saidshe. The artist turned away 
crestfullen; he had failed. For two years more the 
chisel smote the marble; but now, as Johann Dannecker 
worked, an open Bible lay beside him, and he often 
knelt, and then the mallet was still. One day that same 
child came into the studio again. She stood a moment 
and gazed in silence, and then whispered gently, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” 


Brooklyn, NV. Y. 
Oo 
* Until He Find.” 


Luke 15: 4. 
By Anna Temple 


TENDER shepherd! climbing rugged mountains, 
a And wading waters deep, 
How long wouldst thou be willing to go homeless 
To find a straying sheep ? 


“T count no time,” the shepherd gently answered, 
* As thou dost count and bind 
The days in weeks, the weeks in months; my counting 
Is just—-until I find.” 


* And that would be the limit of my journey. 
I’d cross the waters deep, 
And climb the hillsides with unfailing patience, 
Until [ found my sheep.”’ 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
CAB 


Men’s Meetings 
By the Rev. Sumner T. Martin 


HIS isan age of new methods of reaching the people 
with the old gospel. Some of them are wise, and 

some are otherwise. Among them all I have learned of 
no general movement which has proved very successful 
in enlisting the men. For the most part they give more 
time and strength and money to the lodge than to the 
church. Hardly one-fourth of them have any active or 
earnest connection with the religious forces of their 
community. True, they desire the church to live and 
prosper, and will give their money for its support; but 
to give their lives in a public surrender to Christ, or to 
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personally lead in the church’s work,—that is not for 
them. 

Howghall this tremendous force of strong manhood 
be made to serve the church? The Young Men’s 
Obristian Association has done a noble work for young 
‘men. The Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
@eavor and kindred societies lave done much to engage 
the sympathies and Christian activities of the-young of 
both sexes. But, after all, a vast majority of men are 
yet to be yoked with Christ for teaching and service. - 

So far as this community is concerned, we think we 
have found a solution of the problem. Ino this town a 
somewhat novel method of religious work for men has 
been a mighty agency for good. It has occurred to me 
that some report of it might be useful to other commu- 
nities. 

A little more than a year ago a ‘‘ men’s meeting ” was 
begun, at three o’cluck on Sunday afternoon, at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At first but few men 
came. As it had taken the place of a class meeting, the 
class leader had charge, and but little latitude was 
given. Some wide-awake, warm-hearted, tactful men 
desired t6 undertake a broader work. A versatile 
“knight of the grip,” a prominent lawyer, and two 
young business men, all of them. recent converts, were 
the ruling spirits in a movement which soon culminated 
in a well-digested plan for reaching the men. The 
avowed method and object was a general, persistent, 
systematic effort to bring the men of Newton under 
religious influences, lead them to forsake sin, and begin 
an active Christian life, and so foster a moral and 
religious reformation among the men of the town, They 
insisted that denominational lines should be obliterated, 
‘that the preachers should be simply men with other 
men, that every man should have equal privileges in the 
meetings, and that the one object should be to make 
men better in all the relations of life. Leaders were 
taken from the churches in rotation, notices of the meet- 
“Ing were published from all the pulpits, members of all 
the churches and of no church helped work up the 
‘meetings, and the six newspapers lent their ready 

*‘assistance to the enterprise. 

The meetings were informal and spontaneous.. A 
beautiful spirit of liberty and unity prevailed. Every- 
body was free to speak, and to-say just what he pleased. 
“Worldly and wicked men, skeptics and agnostics and 
‘ infidels, were urged to give a reason for the indifference, 
or unbelief, or opposition, that was in them. They 
Sometimes did so. Everything possible was done to 
make the meetings attractive. The best singers were 
brought into the choir, the best players on all kinds of 
musical instruments were pressed into service. All this 


_ Jent variety and interest and enthusiasm to the meetings. 


The growth was quick, the interest sustained, the results 
wonderful. There were frequent conversions, the atten- 
dance often reached two or three hundred, and men were 
being reached who never went to church. 

So the work went on till the first of this year, wuen 
the Methodist Episcopal Church began a revival. It 
soon assumed remarkable proportions. The large house 
was packed, the interest widespread, the workers at it 
day and night. Men were in the front of the whole 
movement, The sermons were for men, the men offered 

‘ the prayers and testimonies, the workers were mostly 
men going after men, and scores of men declared their 
purpose to lead a Christian life. In five weeks two hun- 
dred and fifty persons, mostly men and boys, had united 
withthe church. Most of them stayed with the Method- 
ists, some went to other churches. 

For the past three months the attendance at the 
“men's meeting ” has averaged about five hundred each 
Sunday. Such results in a town of three thousand 
people is remarkable. The stirring music, the tearful 
experiences, and the short, telling testimonies, made a 
profound impression on worldly and wicked men. Some- 
times thrilling and dramatic scenes were enacted, as 
some drunkard or gambler cast off the fetters of a ruinous 
habit, and called on his former associates in sin to join 
him in his purpose to fight under the banner of Christ. 

On the whole, the influence has been immense. Large 
numbers of men have been reclaimed from a life of sin, 
added to the churches, and trained in personal and pub- 
lic work for Christ. Sinful amusements have been 
checked, vice and crime lessened, and the moral tone of 
the community raised. 

Such are some of the effects of the work here. I 
believe there are vast possibilities for good in an effort 
of this kind in almost any community. If this recital 
shall lead to a host of men’s meetings in all parts of the 
country, its purpose will have been accomplished, and 
many will thank me for this piece of history. 

Newton, Ia. 



















































































Sometifing that Happened 


A True Story 
By Mary E. Q. Brush 


LSIE MOY sat on the piazza looking across the 

prairie. It was early morning yet, and the broad 

plain was cool and dewy, though far to the south there 

was a dull yellow haze rising, which always betokened 
an intensely warm day. 

There were moving black dots against the haze, where 
wagon after wagon followed the winding road. The 
wagons were filled with the pupils of Cactus School on 
their way toa picnic. They had to go twelve miles to 
find a tree big enough to have it under. (You knowa 
picnic without trees would be a tame affair.) 

Twelve miles, to a Westerner, aren’t much. They 
weren’t to the Moys—generally. But, on this particular 
morning, Papa Moy and Fred were busy digging a root- 
cellar. They were making a hole in the ground big 
enough to hold all the turnips, beets, and potatoes that 
they wished to keep from Jack Frost’s clutches during 
the coming winter. . 

“I don’t see why they couldn’t have put off digging it 
to-day,” pouted Elsie. 

“But papa is so hurried with his work,” mama said. 
“Tf he could only afford to hire help! But he can’t, and 
he has to plan as best he knows how. It isn’t time to 
gather grain yet, and now that he has the leisure he 
thought he’d get the root-cellar ready, and, of course, 
has to have old Whitefoot help drag out the dirt.” 

“ Well, it’s always the way,” scowled Elsie. “I never 
have anything like other girls. I wish we had never 
moved here. The prairie is so stupid! Only lots of 
room, and tearing winds, dazzling sunlight, splendid 
moonlight, and roving cattle. Even the Sioux aren’t as 
picturesque as they used to be. I saw an Indian the 
other day, and he wore a necktie\and carried a watch. 
I declare, it is stupid here. I do wish something would 
happen,—I don’t care what! And I do wish that no- 
body’d ever thought of such poky things as root-cellars,” 
—with a scornful sniff. 

But, before sunset that evening, Elsie was very thank- 
ful for the much despised root-cellar. Papa and Fred 
finished it just in time. A little after one o’clock, the 
hot day grew hotter. A wind like a furnace-blast came 
from the south. Its scorching breath curled and browned 
the tips of the bean and pea leaves in the vegetable gar- 
den, and drove all the cattle among the brush and tall 
grasses down by the river bottoms. The sky seemed like 
a huge copper kettle; the yellow bluffs glowed and 
sparkled in the sunshine; the fowls no longer ran among 
the prairie grasses, but retreated to the hen-house, and 
moped there disconsolately. Old Jack, the collie dog, 
walked uneasily about the house, his red tongue lolling 
out. 

Papa Moy came to the dining-room door, and looked 
in with anxious face. 

“ Something’s brewing,” he said. ‘‘I wish you would 
come out and look at the sky, Isabel.” 

Mama laid down her sewing and followed him, when 
suddenly Fred’s voice was heard, calling excitedly : 

“Come! quick! quick /” 

Papa and mama and Elsie, with Jack following, whin- 
ing, hurried out. 

Fred was pointing toward the horizon, where a cloud 
was rising. It was an odd-looking cloud,—black and 
funnel-shaped, with a queer hook at its lower end. 

“Why, what does it mean?” mama exclaimed, trem- 
bling, and catching hold of papa’s arm. ‘ How still the 
air is now! Nota breath of wind stirring. Are we to 
have a thunder-storm ? ” 

“It’s a cyclone!” cried Fred. ‘ Nelse Homer told 
me they looked that way. Come! there’s not a second 
to lose. To the root-cellar,—quick ! ” 

“ The root-cellar’s the very place!” exelaimed Papa 
Moy, and, half dragging and half lifting mama, he hur- 
ried around the corner of the house. 

Fred lifted the little new board cover to the opening, 
and jumped down. There were no stairs as yet, but 
‘sixteen-year-old Fred’s arms were gtrong, and, reaching 
up, he lifted mama down ; then papa lowered Elsie, and 
got in himself. 

Poor old Jack, cowering and trembling, leaped in after 
them, and then the cover was shut down, and Fred held 
tightly to it. All was done not a minute too soon, for 
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the deadly calm which had filled the atmosphere sud- 
denly gave way to a tremendous roaring sound, . With 
a wild, terrific shriek, the wind came like an onrushing 
army. Confusion seemed to fill earth and sky. Down 
in the root-cellar the frightened family could distinguish 
the noise of crashing timbers and falling bricks; all 
mingled with peals of thunder and the sharp rattle of 
rain and hail. r 

Never in all her life had little Elsie been so scared. 
Sobbing and trembling she clung to her mother, whose 
sweet voice, strong with faith and trust in our heavenly 
Father, broke forth in the reassuring words of the 
Psalmist : : 

** Be merciful unto me, O God! Ve merciful unto me; 
for my soul trusteth in thee: yea, in the shadow of thy 
wings will I make my refuge until these calamities be 
overpast,” 

In less time than one spends in describing it, the storm 
had swept away. Papa Moy opened the wooden cover 
and popped his head out, like a very pale jack-in-the- 
box. He uttered an exclamation, and then drew himself 
out, Fred followed, and then both assisted mama and 
Elsie. 

But what a sight met their eyes ! 

The neatly kept yard was strewn with broken timbers, 
bricks, window-blinds, scattered shingles, bits of fences, 
and odds and ends of every sort. The hen-house had 
blown away,—nobody knew where. The stable had been 
tumbled ever, but fortunately no horses had been kept 
in it that day. The woodshed and part of the house were 
sliced off assmoothly and neatly as one would slice a 
piece of cheese. The rest of the house was still firm on 
its foundation ; but when the Moys went inside, in spite 
of their misfortunes they were forced to laugh at the 
antics the wind had played, 

The kitchen lamp was lifted from its bracket on the 
wall, and deposited on the bed; the pillows had: been 
shaken from the pillow-slips as neatly as a chambermaid 
could have done it; the sooty stovepipe lay’ across the 
clothesbar filled with newly ironed clothes; the. red 
tablecloth was stripped from the table, and twisted 
around the bedpost like a Fourth of July decoration ; 
broken dishes lay scattered here and there. - Elsie’s-hat 
—her best one, with a wreath of white.daisies and bows 
of satin tibbon—was deposited “in: the coal-scuttle: with 
several big lumps of lignite coal lying in its crown; and 
papa’s newly ironed shirt dangled discons#lately from 
the corner of a pictuge-frame. 

“ Well,” exclaimed papa, with a thoughtful whistle,ashe 
stood, hands in trousers pocket,—“ well, it’s bad enough, 
but not as bad as it might be. None of us are killed or 
injured. ‘It’s lucky I got that root-cellar done just in 
time.” , 

“Tt was not lucky, but: providential,” said mama. 

Elsie said nothing. She was thinking of her wicked 
discontent of that morning, and she was resolving with 
all her heart that she would never again grumble at the 
“stupid quiet’”’of her prairie life, nor would she ever 
wish for “‘something to happen,”—especially if that 
“something ” turned out to be a cyclone, 

Herkimer, N. Y. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 
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Glimpses of Various Schools 
By Julia M. Terhune, 


AVING lately had occasion to visit many promi- 
- nent Sunday-schools, I have naturally sought for 
the leading characteristics of each. I have noted the 
order or disorder there seen, the plan or lack of plan of 
the superintendent, the place of the primary class and 
its management, and the various details of school work 
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which would readily come to the knowledge of an inter- 
ested visitor. 

I want to record a few of my observations for the help 
and suggestion they may be to others. - 

The first thing which struck me in one very large 
school was the cordiality manifested. The superintend- 
ent and officers were all early, a full half-hour before the 
school began, and no person could pass the door without 
receiving a hand-shake and a warm welcome. Ifstrangers 
came in, they were cordially greeted, and immediately 
conducted to a good seat, or assigned to a class, without 
opportunity for embarrassment. : 

When members of the school who had evidently been 
absent appeared, special pains seemed to be taken to 
express regret at cause of absence and pleasure at return. 

The superintendent, though full of business, always 
found time to shake hands with teachers and scholars 
as they came in, and his example was, no doubt, con- 
tagious, since a like warmth of greeting: was seen in 
every class. I wondered no more at the crowded rooms, 
the fine order, the benevolence for which the school is 
justly famed,—all were explained by the cordiality and 
fellowship found there. 

In another school, the manner of closing was especially 
worthy of mention. When the lesson hour was over, and 


the short review had been given from the desk, a hymn 


was sung. Just before the last verse, all rose, aud con- 
tinued standing during a brief prayer by the superin- 
tendent; then, with bowed heads, the Lord’s Prayer was 
softly chanted, and then all sat down, and not a sound 
was heard but the ripple of the fountain in the middle 
of the room. 

¢ All remained seated until each class was dismissed by 
the ushers, who passed quietly up each aisle. Thus 
there was no noise, no crowding, no confusion, nothing 
to dissipate the impressions of the last closing werds. 

In another school, the primary class deserved especial 
mention. It was remarkable for the fine order which 
prevailed. Nothing seemed to be done to promote it by 
the few assistants who helped in various ways, except 
that they themselves were quiet and gentle. The teacher 
herself was absent, but the very atmosphere seemed 
orderly. The children, while in no way repressed, came 
in quietly, sat down without confusion, and remained 
quiet in face of a fact which would have demoralized 
most classes. 

This was that its exercises began fifteen minutes later 
than those of the main school, in order that the little 
children might go home with the glider ones without 
disturbing the main school by going in when their class 
was dismissed, as is so frequently done. During the 
-fifteen minutes’ delay, the assistants were employed in 
hearing the Commandments, gelden text, etc., as repeated 
by individual children, but there was no restlessness or 
confusion. It is needless to say that the attention of 
this class was noteworthy, as well as their readiness to 
answer during the lesson,—all, no doubt, the result of 
careful, thorough training by a consecrated teacher. 

Primary teachers often feel the one short hour far too 
brief for all they desire to teach, and mourn that the im- 
pressions made on one Sunday are dissipated before 
the next. 

To obviate both these troubles, a weekday meeting has 
become “a fixed fact” in the class of which I am now 
speaking,—a meeting which dggws children from all 
neighboring schools to its sessions, 

Here is given systematic Bible instruction, especially 
in history and geography, taught with a sand-map and 
suitable emblems. Hymns are learned, thus saving the 
valuable time on Sunday, and much missionary informa- 
tion presented. Asa result of this, a school in Syria, 
and one in their own state, are supported by the chil- 
dren, and at Christmas valuable boxes are sent to each, 
so training the little ones in systematic, intelligent, 
missionary effort. 

In another primary class I noticed two bright boys 
who stood just inside the door, and acted as ushers, 
They received the library books from the little children 
as they entered, helped them to find their own chairs, 
distributed papers, and seated the visitors. On my in- 
quiry as to whether their position was the result of 
remarkably good behavior, the teacher laughed, and 
said, “ No, just the reverse! They were so mischievous 
that I could do nothing with them. They were not bad, 
but so full of play that they neither listened themselves 
nor allowed others near them to listen. I feared I should 
be compelled to promote them prematurely for the sake 
of the rest of the class. Then it occurred to me to 
utilize their superfluous energy by letting them act as 
ushers, and it has worked like a charm. It is rather 
amusing to see the gravity, even sternness, with which 
they check the slightest tendency to disorder on the part 
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of the other children. But I feel I have solved that 
very difficult problem-as to what shall be done with 
troublesome boys. Put them in places of responsibility!” 

Another primary class had been divided. Twenty or 
more of the more advanced pupils had been placed by 
themselves in a room adjoining the main school. Here 
they could take part in the opening and closing exer- 
cises, and become familiar with the routine of the large 
room, and yet enjoy teaching suitable to their years, with 
blackboard and picture illustration. 

At the same time they were learning various supple- 
mentary lessons, which, while not suitable for the pri- 
mary class, were requisite for final promotion; and, 
being removed with so many of their companions, the 
children did not feel ‘‘ homesick” as so many do when 
they first leave the primary class. 

Generally, these schools which I have seen are doing 
remarkably good work. Order, faithfulness, and earnest- 
ness are found in most of them, and I have noted that, 
as the superintendent is, so is the school. Quiet and 
strength in him generally secure obedience and good 
conduct in the children. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oo 


Sunday-school teachers are not always 
as careful to ook after absent scholars 
as they might be; and others, who 
have the will, often find the way difficult through pres- 
sure of the week’s work. Some sort of a system, there- 
fore, may be adopted for the whole school, especially in 
large city schools, to guard against neglect. In numerous 
instances, the school has one or two salaried visitors, or 
“ Bible-readers,” who go here or there as directed. In 
others, there is visitation by special appointment, Trin- 
ity Reformed Bible School of Dayton, Ohio, has a work- 
ing and workable system, as this blank leaflet in use will 
indicate : 


Systematic Care for 
Absent Scholars 


CORO EOE EER EEE EOE EE ROHS EEE E EERE EERE OHH E Ee HE EEEE THEE EEEEE HEHE E EEE HE EEOe HEED 
SOO ERROR Eee TR ORE EERE COR EEEE EE SHEEEEES FER EHEEEE BHO eEeeee SHEE EERe 


OOOO REESE EEE CHEETOS FERRE HH HEEe EERE EEED EEE OHEEE HEEHEEEES HE EEEE HH OEES 


adoeotes 2 900cssoee voosecone seccecese tosees cncesg MOROMOE, 

If unable to do so, this blank is to be mailed at once to the 
superintendent, that some one else may be sent. He should 
also be promptly informed of sickness or anything special con- 
cerning the scholar. The name and address of children found 
not attending other Bible schools should also be reported to the 
superintendent. 
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Care of the Sunday-school through 
timely visiting of officers and teach- 
ers is an acknowledged duty, but suc- 
cessful methods are not always devised. A Florida 
Sunday-school worker, experienced in both county and 
local house-to-house canvassing, has successfully tried a 
plan, for visiting by scholars, in his home-school in 
Inverness, and commends it for city work. He selected 
from each class three, or more, to do special-committee 
work for the class, in companies designated as A, B, and 
C. Company A’s duty is to look for new scholars; 
Company B’s work is to visit any scholars who may 
have been absent without a known cause; and Company 
C’s commission is to look after the sick. The plan uses 
and sets at work nearly every scholar in the school, and 
creates a lively interest in each class as the companies 
hand in reports of their work and hear it acknowledged. 


Companies A, B, and 
C in Local Visiting 








A Village Teachers’-Meeting 


By Rev. John D. Rumsey 


SMALL Sunday-school in a little town of Wisconsin 

telt the need of a teachers’-meeting. After trying 

several plans, which failed, one was adopted that created 

interest, inspired enthusiasm, and proved a success. 

For the benefit of similar Sunday-schools, the plan is 
here given. 

The meetings were held weekly at the homes of the 
workers. They could not be held at the church, which 
consisted of only one room. To heat and light it fora 
teachers’-meeting could or would not be done. After a 
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few meetings were held, and interest was awakened, there 
was no trouble to find a place. Being held in a home, 
there was less formality, and more felt free to attend. 

Different ones led the meetings, usually the one at 
whose home the meeting was held. At each meeting 
the place and leader were appointed for the next. The 
first few meetings were led by the pastor and the lead- 
ing workers, so as to clear and lead the way for the less 
experienced. The pastor was always present to assist. 
In fact, he was really the leader, although few knew it. 

Written questions on the lesson were prepared by 
each leader, and distributed, usually, the Sunday before 
the meeting was held. This was a difficult task for some 
of the leaders, but it was required, and, if necessary, they 
could always get help from the pastor or others. 

The meetings were open to all who desired to attend. 
But each attendant was expected to take questions to be 
answered, and lead the meeting in his turn. Once the 
meeting was held at the home of an aged couple who 
had become interested. Their education was meager, 
and they had but little experience in Sunday-school 
work, As the meeting was to be held at their home, 
they were told that they must lead. 

The pastor was anxious. What would or could they 
do?, But when Sunday came, they had written ques- 
tions to distribute, and at the meeting asked them as 
any leader did, and this was one of the best of the meet- 
ings. They had secured a neighbor who was an efficient 
worker in another school to prepare the questions for 
them, and, having the questions, to ask them was easy. 
These people were interested. They felt their responsi- 
bility, and met it. 

Beginning in the fall, these meetings were held with 
growing interest until the warm weather of the next 
year. They were successful. These are some of the 
results: 

1, Each one had something to do. “ All were at it all 
the time.” Each was required to answer the written 
question given, and every one was made responsible for 
the leading of the meeting in his turn. This responsi- 
bility was realized. Each tried faithfully to secure the 
answer to the question given him, and was anxious that 
the meeting he led should be the best. Thus existed a 
healthy and helpful competition. : 

2. Work was done. The lessons were studied. Ques- 
tions having been given in advance assured the study of 
at least one question by each one, and all, hearing every 
answer, could not fail of knowing something of the les- 
son. Besides, when he led, each studied the whole 
lesson in preparing the written questions, 

8. The plan inspired confidence. Each soon found 
that he could réally answer questions on the lesson, and 
often, to his surprise, that he could lead a teachers’- 
meeting. © 

4. More interest was created for the work of the Sun- 
day-school. Never was there a larger attendance, better 
work done, and more real enthusiasm awakened, than 
during this series of teachers’-meetings. 

Faribault, Minn. 


Ho 


The Teacher Adaptability is never a more valu- 
Adapting Methods alle trait than in the Sunday-school 
to Conditions § teacher’s relation to his class. The 
pastor and Bible-class teacher in an eastern Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-school, while trying to get young ladies 
from a neighboring boarding-school, who were members 
of his class, thoroughly to study the lesson before com- 
ing to Sunday-school, petceived that their real interest 
there was in the inner religious life, the contact with 
earnest faith and warm-heartedness, and the reminder of 
home ties and communions. So he made the hour one 
of pastoral instruction and worship, using the lesson as 
the central theme for personal he!p and inspiration, By 
adapting his methods to conditions, the lesson was given 
its best spiritual teaching for that particular class, 


BW 


Church workers have often been sur- 
prised to find how soon church doings 
become ancient history. Matters ofa 
year or two back can scarcely be recalled with definiteness 
unless there are records to consult.. So the church clerk 
or the Sunday-school secretary becomes a historian. 
“ Why not have a class historian?” was the question in 
a class in Calvary Presbyterian Sunday-school of Buffalo, 
The idea took, and one of the young Jadiex was chosen, 
Then, from fact to feeling,—‘‘ Why not have a poet?” 
So a class poet was elected. It can easily be imagined 
how it will be possible for historian and poet to make 
their service an element for the class spirit and unity, 
and an aid to loving faith. 


Class Historian 
and Poet 
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Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1896 


1, July 6.—David, King of Judah... 
2. July 12.—David. King over ‘Au Teract.. 
a. July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusalew...... . 


..2 Sam. 2: bl 
an Sam. 5:1-12 
....2 Bam. 6: 1-12 







4. July 26.—God's Promines to David...... .......... 2 Sam, 7: 4-16 
6. August 2.—David's Kindness...... settcnhnctibaiaingsilsdeuteduaa 2 Sam. 9: 1-13 
6. AUGUSt 9.—David's Victories ..........:cccccersenseessenenenengvenee 2 Bam. 10: 819 
7. August 16.—David's Confession and Forgiveness ............Ps8a, 82: 1-11 
8 August 23.—A Dsalom's Rebellion.......... 0 ccccrecessoreeener 2 Bam. 15: 1-12 
9. August 30.—Absalom's Defeat and Death............ 2 Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33 


10. September 6.—David's Love for God's House..... 
11, Beptember 13.—David's Gratitude to God...... y 
12, Beptermber W.— Destructive’ Vices. ......0.....ccecsersereeeeeneeres Prov. 16: 22-33 
13, September 27.— Review. 


..1 Chron, 22: 6-16 
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Study 2.—David Chosen King of 
Israel 
2 Samuel 5; 1-25; 21: 15-22; 23: 8-39. 
I, Criricism. 


It is worth noticing that the material of this study consists 
ofa number of detachable fragments relating to the deeds of 
King David. They are not wholly in chronological order 
(vs. 11-16 are anticipatory), and suggest that this part of 
2 Samuel is made up of extracts or abridgmenis of fuller 
records. 


Il. ANALYsis oF THE MATERIAL. 


By representatives of the northern tribes David is accepted 
as king, and crowned at Hebron king of all Israel (2 Sam. 
5: 1-3). The Philistines, knowing that this meant the re- 
nunciation of vassalage, promptly invaded Judah (5: 17), 
capturing Bethlehem (23:14), and forcing David to seek 
temporary safety at the cave of Adullam (5: 17,18). Here 
probably occurred the heroic exploit of the three mighty 
men (23: 15-17). Having gradually gathered liis own forces, 
Dayid attacks the Philistines, and wins a victory (5: 18-21). 
Again they come up to Judah, but are decisively defeated 
(5.: 22-25). David's kingdom now becomes independent. 
Warfare continued with Philistia for some time (21 ; 15-22; 
23; 8-39). David finally captured Gath, the chief Philistine 
capital, with its surrounding territory, annexed it, and ended 
Philistine aggression (1 Chron. 18: 1; 2Sam.8:1). David 
meanwhile has captured the stronghold of Jebus, and estab- 
lished thereon his fortress and capital (2 Tam. 5: 6-10; 1 Chron. 
11: 4-8). He forms an alliance with King Hiram of Tyre, 
who helps him to build a palace (2Sam.5:11). He in- 
creases his domestic establishment after the fashion of the 
kings of his time (5: 13-16). Thus he inaugurates an era of 
nationalism (5 : 12). 


Ill. Topics ror Srupy. 


1. David as King of Israel. (1.) Extent of his dominion at 
first. Probably included Judah, Gilead, and thg hill coun- 
try of Ephraim. The last section had been claimed by the 
Philistines since the battles of Aphek (1 Sam. 4). (2.) Con- 
flict with Philistine overlords. They viewed the action of 
David as a preliminary to revolt, and tock him by surprise. 
Note David's quick recovery of the advantage, He wasa clever 
and resourceful warrior. Note how he follows up his advan- 
tage to a decisive end (2Sam.8:1). He was a born general. 
(8.) His royal policy, as shown in this chapter. Fourfold: 
(a) to found a capital, (6) to subdue his dangerous enemies, 
(c) to conciliate those who were no longer dangerous,—for 
example, Philistines were encouraged to enter his service 
(15 : 18-21), an influential Jebusite was left in possession of 
the summit of the citadel hiil, just outside the walls (24: 
16-25) ; David took wives from among the Jebusite families 
(5 : 13); (d) to make favorable alliances,—for example, with 
Hiram of Tyre, or, as at Hebron, by a marriage, with the petty 
king of Geshur (3:3). (4) His broad purpose. To unite 
all Israel into a nation, in Jehovah's name, and for his sake. 
5: 12 puts it admirably (comp. 23 : 1-3). 

2. The Founding of the Cupital, Jerusalem. (1.) The past 
history of Jebus (comp. Judg. 19: 11, 12; Josh. 15: 63). A 
fortress, hitherto uncaptured ; a town, predominantly Canaan- 
itish. (2.) Its situation. The fortress was probably located 
on a spur of rock jutting southward from the hill on which 
the temple afterwards stood. On either side it was protected 
by deep ravines; on the northern end, probably by a wall 
(perhaps the “ Millo”). Properly defended, it could not be 
captured by assault. The Jebusites said (2 Sam. 5: 6) that 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES 


blind and Jame men were’a good enough garrison. (For this 
and the other views regarding the topography of the “ City 
of David,” comp. Kirkpatrick, 2 Samuel, p. 239, and Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, XIII, p. 639). (3.) David's exploit 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER ; God’s Care of His Chosen: - 
GopEn Text For THE QUARTER: He chose David ale 


(comp. 5: 8 with 1 Chron. 11: 6). The verse in Samuel is his servant,-and took him from the sheepfolds.—Psa. 78 : 70. 


obscure, probably corrapt in text. Did Joab win his coveted 
office by a successful assault from the side supposed to be in- 
accessible? (4) David’s use of his victory. Apparently a 
generous and conciliatory use. He contented himself with 
the possession of the fortress, leaving the Jebusites undis- 
turbed. They soon became an undistinguishable part of the 
population. (5.) His first steps. He makes this stronghold 
his own residence, fortifying it (1 Chron. 11 : 8), and building 
a modest palace. This became know? as the “ City of David.” 
(6.) The significance of his action. David's selection of Jeru- 
salem for his capital showed his master mind. It gave 
character and standing at once to the new dynasty; it 
aroused no tribal jealousies, because no tribe had possessed it ; 
it stood almost on the border between the northern and south- 
ern sections of the kingdom ; it stood close to.the highways 
of traffic, north and south and east and west; it was practi- 
cally impregnable; it gave to religious and social develop- 
ment a center, to national unification a point of support, to 
the development of national strength a rallying-point; it 
proved that David was—what Saul had failed to show him- 
self—a born ruler of men. (Compare Stanley, II, 66-68 ; 

Kent, 145.) 


ASS 


Lesson 2, July 12, 1896 


David, King over All Israel 


Gotpren Text» David went on,.and grew great, and the Lord 
God of hosts was with him.—2 Sam. 5 : 10. 
(2 Sam. 5: 1-12. Memory verses, 10-12.) 
Read 2 Samuel 8:1 to5: 25 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 Then came all the tribes of 
Is’ra-el to David unto Hé’bron, 
and spake, saying, Behold, we are 
thy bone and thy flesh. 

2 Also in time past, when Saul 
was king over us, thou wast he 
that leddest out and broughtest 
in Is’ra-el : and the Lorp said to 
thee, Thou shalt feed my people 
Is’ra-el, and thou shalt be a cap- 
tain over Is’ra-el. 

$8 So all the elders of Is’ra-el 
came to the king to Hé’bron ; and 
king David made a league with 
them in Hé’bron before the Lorp : 
and they anointed David king 
over Is’ra-el. 

4 { David was thirty years old 
when he began to reign, and be 
reigned forty years. 

5 In Hébron he reigned over 
J0’dah seven years and six 
months: and in Je-ru’sa-lém he 
reigned thirty and three years 
over all Is’ra-el and Jii’dah. 

6 ¢ And the king and his men 
went to Jeru’sa-lém unto the 
J&b’u-sites, the inhabitants of the 
land: which spake unto David, 
saying, Except thou take away 
the blind and the Jame, thou shalt 
not come in hither: thinking, 
David cannot come in hither. 

7 Nevertheless, David took the 
strong hold of Zion: the same is 
the city of David. 

8 And David said on that day, 
Whosoever getteth up to the gut- 
ter, and smiteth the Jéb’u-sites, 
and the lame and the blind, that 
are hated of David's soul, he shall 
be chief and captain. Wherefore 
they said, The blind and the lame 
shall not come into the house. 

9 So David dwelt in the fort, 
and called it the city of David. 
And David built round about 
from MIi’lo and inward. 

10 And David went on, and 
grew great, and the Lorp God of 
hosts was with him. 

11 ¢ And Hiram king of Tyre 
sent messengers to David, and 
cedar trees, and carpenters, and 
masons: and they built David a 
house. 

12 And David perceived that 
the Lorp had established him 
king over Is’ra-el, and that he 
had exalted his kingdom for his 
people Is’ra-el’s sake. 


10r,leader *See1 Chr. xi.40. * 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Then came all the tribes of 
Isvael to David unto Hebron, 
and spake, saying, Behold, we 
are thy bone and thy flesh. 

2 In times past, when Saul was 
king over us, it was thou that 
leddest out and broughtest in 

Israel]: and the LorpD said to 
thee, Thou shalt feed my peo- 

3 ple Israel, and thou shalt be 
1 prince over Israel. So all the 
elders of Israel came to the 
king to Hebron; and king 
David made a covenant with 
them in Hebron before the 
Lorp: and they anointed 
David king over Israel. 

4 David was thirty years old 
when he began to reign, and 

5 he reigned forty years. In 
Hebron he reigned over Judah 
seven years and six months: 
and in Jerusalem he reigned 
thirty and three years over all 

6 Israel and Judah. *And the 

king and his men went to Je- 

rusalem against the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of the land: 
which spake unto David, say- 
ing, * Except thou take away 
the blind and the lame, thdu 
shalt not come in hither: 
thinking, David cannot come 
in hither. Nevertheless David 
took the strong hold of Zion ; 
the same is the city of David. 

And David said on that day, 

Whosoever smiteth the Jebu- 

sites, let him get up to the 

watercourse, ‘and smile the 
lame and the blind, >that are 
hated of David’ssoul. Where- 
fore they say,*There are the 
blind and the lame ; he cannot 
come into the house. And 

David dwelt in the strong hold, 

and called it the city of David. 

And David built round about 

10 from Millo and inward. And 
David waxed greater and 
greater ; for.the Lorn, the God 
of hosts, was with him. 

11 ‘And Hiram king of Tyre 
sent messengers to David, and 
cédar trees, and carpenters, 
and masons: and they built 

12 David an house. And David 
perceived that the Lorp had 
established him-king over Is- 

rael, and thet he had exalted 
his kingdom for his people 
Israel's sake. 


@ 
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Or, Thou shalt not come in hither, but 


the blind and the lame sha/iturn thee away *Or, and as for the lame and 
the blind, that are hated of David's soul— Another pony AF yh 
nto the house 
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Davida 
7 See 1 Chr. xiv. 1-i¢ 


lame shali not 


The American Revisers would substitute “ be shepherd of" for “ feed” 
occurs. 


in verse 2, and “ Jehovah” for “ 


the Lornp” whe: ever it 


Lesson Topic: Establishing in the Kingship. 


1. Ruling all Israel, vs. 1<g. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Capturing Jerusalem, vs. 6-9 a, 
, 3. Increasing in Power, 9 d-12. 


Dairy Home Reapines: : 


M.—2 SAM. §: 1-12. David, king over all Israel, 
T.—1 Sam. 18 : 5-16. The people's hero. 
W.—2 Sam. 5 : 17-25. Seeking divine guidance. 
T.—1 Chron. 12 : 16-22. David's helpers, 

P,—1s Chron. 12 : 23-38. Israel’s king. 

S.—Psa. 89 : 19-29. Promises for David. 

S.—Jer. 23: 1-8. The Lord our righteousness, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationa] 
Bible Reading Associatton. The heavy type ihdicates the lesson.) 
>. 
Lesson Analysis 


I, RULING ALL ISRAEL. 
1. A Popular Uprising : 
Then came ali the tribes of Israel to David (1). 


All Israel gathere’1 themselves to David (1 Chron. 11 : 1). 
They were about to come. .. to make him king (John 6 : 15). 


_ 2. A Just Affirmation : 


Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh (1). 


Surely thou art my bone and my flesh (Gen. 29 : 14). 
Ye are my bone and my flesh (2 Sam, 19 : 12). 


3- An Honorable Tribute : 
Thou . . . leddest out and broughtest in Israel (2), 


He went ont and came in before the peo le (1 Sam. 18 : 13). 
Walking in all the commandments .. . blameless Guake 1; 6). 


4- A High Calling : 


The Lord said, ... Thou shalt feed my people peek (2). 
He chose Davie . to feed . . . Israel his inheritance (Psa. 78 : 70, 71), 
Take heed, . ... to ‘feed the church of God (Acts 20 : 28), 


5s. A Wise Act: 

They anointed David king over Israel (3). 
Then Samuel tone she horn of oil, and anointed him A Sam. 16 ; 13). 
The men of Judah . . . anointed David king (2 Sam. 2: 4). 

6. An Extended Reiga : : 
He reigned forty years (4). 


Seven years ...in Hebron, and thirty and three -. 
(1 Kings 2: Mi. 
He reigned over Israel... 


-in Jerusalem, 
forty years (1 Chron. 29 : 27). 


II. CAPTURING JERUSALEM. 
- The Occupants of the City : 
The king... went to Jerusalem apeines the .Febusites (6), 
Behold, I drive out Rotors ¢ thee... the open (Exod, 34 : 11). 
The Jebusites dwelt... in Jerusalem (Judg. 1 : 21). 
2. The Confidence athe Garrison : 
Thinking, David cannot come in hither (6). 
Come up to us, and we will show you a thing (' Samy 14 ¢ 12), 
Let him that thinketh he standeth take bh (1 Cor, 10 ; 12), 
3- The Capture of the Stronghold ;: 
Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion e. 
Thou hast brought his strong holds to ruin (Psa. 89 : 
Mighty before God to the casting down of strong holds 2 Cor. 10; om 
4- The Occupancy of the Position : 
David dwelt in the strong hold, and called it the city of David 
P10. . was buried in the city " David (1 Kings 2: 


10). 
David dwelt in the strong hold;... they called it the city of David 
(1 Chron. 11 : 7). 


Ill, INCREASING ad POWER. 


- Material Enlargement : 
" David built round about from Millo (9). 
He built the city . . . from Millo even round about (1 Chron. 11 : 8). 
So they built and prospered (2 Chron. 14 : 7.) 
2. Personal Development : 
David waxed greater and greater (10). 
The fame of David went out into a’l lands (1 Chron. 14 : 17). 
I have found David ... a mau afier my heart (Acts 13 : 22). 
Regal Retabitdbeinent + i 
* the Lord had established him king over Israel (12). 
It shall be established f@ ever as the moon (Psa. 89 : 87). 
A throne shall be established in mercy (Isa. 16 : 5.) 
4- Divine Exaltation : 
The Lord .. . had exalted his kingdom (12). 
3, have exalted | one chosen ont of the people (Psa. 89 : 19). 
He raised up David tu be their king (Acts J3 : 22). 
j 2. 


Verse 1.—‘‘ Then came all the tribes of Israel to David.” (1).A 

— em bas~y ; (2) A royal entertainer; (3) A momentous errand. 
erre 2.—*‘ It was thou that leddest: ... Thou shalt feed,... and 

thou shalt be prince.” (1) Past achievements remembered; (2) 
Future glories anticipated. 

Verse. 3.—'* They anointed David king over Israel.” David’s three 
anointings: (1) By Samuel ; (2; By Judah; (3) By Israel. 

-Verse 7 — Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion.” (® 
A formidnble task; (2) A complete accomplishment, 

Verse 10.—" David waxed — and greater.” (1) His original 
greatness; (2) His subsequent Se be (3) His ultimate Fre so 

Verse 12.—“‘ David perceived th had established him.” 
(1) Royal progress ; (2) Divine aid; Avy Grateful seocenitie 


SAQy 
Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


AE Narratives rs Samvuet.—The narrative ( 2 Sam, 
2:46 to3: 5) from which the second half of our ast 
lesson was taken, closed with a situation in which David was 
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tinuous war with the house of Saul. It is followed by a nar- 
rative, the eighteenth (3 : 6 to 5 : 16), relating the incidents 
through which the situation changed to one in which David 
was residing as king in Jerusalem, embellishing that city as 
the capital of all Israel, and there marrying additional wives 
and enlarging his family. This situation is presented in the 
last verses of the lesson, and the four verses that follow. 
Obviously, it extends over several years. From a point of 
time very early in it starts the nineteenth narrative (5 : 17- 
25), giving an account of David’s two defensive wats against 
the Philistines. 

Tue Events.—If the “long war” (3: 1) between. the 
houses of David and of Saul began within the two years of 
the reign of Ish-bosheth, then it extended through those two 
years, less the time spent in the negotiations that placed 
David on the throne. Presumably, David did not press the 
war vigorously, being wise enough to know that it-was better 
for him to win his brethren rather than-conquer them. Ish- 
bosheth was weak, and Abner had all the difficulties to contend 
with which beset a strong subordinate who is trying to guide 
a weak chief to success. At length, the two men quarreled 
on account of a woman (3 : 6-11), and Abner abandoned Ish- 
bosheth, and opened negotiations with David (3 : 12-21). 
Just as he had brought these to a successful issue, he was 
treacherously slain by Joab (3: 22-27). David grieved, made 
an elegy for Abner, and succeeded in convincing the people 
that he was not to blame (3 : 28-39). Afterward Ish-bosheth 
was murdered by two brigand captains in his employ, and 
David put the murderers to death, though he could not 
help profiting by their crime. The tide was setting toward 
him. 

PARALLEL ‘ Account.—Verses 1-3 are paralleled in 1 
Chronicles 11 : 1-3, verses 6-10 in 1 Chronicles 11 : 4-9, and 
verses 11, 12, in 1 Chronicles 14: 1,2. As everywhere else in 
the places in the books of Samuel and Kings that are paralleled 
in Chronicles, we have not two accounts of the same event, but 
two transcriptions of the same decount. The narrative in 
Chronicles was copied, with changes, either from the account 
in Samuel or from the original from which that account was 
transcribed. The author of Chronicles systematically drops 
or modifies single words or clauses, in the interest of greater 
conciseness and fluency, and occasionally omits or adds longer 
statements or passages. In this part of the history, he omits 
most of what is said concerning the house of Saul, or the 
faults of David, and adds much statistical matter, and matter 
concerning the national religious services. 

Orner Sources oF InForMATION.—Additional details 
are given in 1 Chronicles 12: 23-40; and certain items of 
information concerning Jerusalem in other Old Testament 
passages, in Josephus, and in the El-Amarna tablets. 
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Critical Notes 


The topics included in the lesson are: the anointing of 
David (vs. 1-3) ; the capture of Jerusalem (vs. 4-8); David's 
residence*there (vs. 9, 10); his relations. with Hiram (vs, 
11, 12). The last two of these, with the four following 
verses, describe the situation in which this narrative ter- 
minates, 

The following is a translation of the first topic, combining 
the accounts in Samuel and Chronicles. It is given as a 
specimen, illustrating what has been said in regard tg these 
parallel accounts. The parts that are common to Samuel and 
Chronicles are printed in ordinary type, those that afe pecu- 
liar to Samuel in italics, and those that are peculiar to 
Chronicles in capitals. 

“ And all the tribes of Israel came in (WERE COLLECTED) 
unto David to Hebron, and said, saying, Behold us, we are 
thy bone and thy flesh; also formerly, EVEN while Saul 
was king over us, it was thou thyself that wast the one leading 
out and leading in Israel, and Jehovah THY GOD said to 
thee, Thou thyself shalt shepherd my people Israel, and thou 
thyself shalt be for chieftain over MY PEOPLE Israel. 
And came in all the elders of Israel unio (UPON) the king 
to Hebron, and the king David made with them a covenant 
in Hebron before Jehovah. And they anointed David for 
king over Israel, ACCORDING TO THE WORD OF 
JEHOVAH BY THE HAND OF SAMUEL.” 

Verses 1, 2.—And: Translated “then” in the English 
versions. It is, however, a conjunctioh, and not an adverb of 
time.— The tribes : Omitted in Chronicles, in the interest of 
brevity. In 1 Chronicles 12 : 23-40 and Josephus (Ant., VII, 
ii, 2), the tribes are specified by name. The priestly tribe is 
made prominent, Aaron being represented by 3,700 men, and 
the sons of Levi by 4,600. About 17,000 men are assigned to 
the three tribes of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin, taken to- 
gether, 20,800 to Ephraim, 18,000 to west Manasseh, and an 
average of nearly 40,000 each to the remaining, that is, the 
more distant, tribes.—Came in: This word, as used in Sam- 
uel, is explained by the preceding context. As the writer in 
Chronicles has not used that context, he here prefers the 
‘more specific term “ were collected.” It is a great national 
convention. They come to David to Hebron, instead of 
requiring him to come from Hebron to them at some other 
place.—And said: The chronicler makes the narrative more 
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fluent by omitting this phrase, as well as the word “ us,” just 


after.— Thy bone and thy flesh: There is no difference of blood 
between David and any Israelite such as to render it unsuit- 
able that he should reign over the whole nation.—Also for- 
merly: These connectives introduce the statement of a second 
reason,—namely, that the nation has had experience of 
David’s capability as a ruler.—Even: Inserted by the author 
of Chronicles, who lived long after the events, for the sake 
of explicitness. If the earlier writer lived while the events 
were atill fresh in memory, he would not feel the need of the 
word. In the lines that follow, the writer of Chronicles 
omits “over us” and “it was... that,” for the sake of 
brevity and improved diction.—Jehovah said: The writer of 
Chronicles adds “thy God.” He lived in an age that was 
more liturgical than that of the earlier writer. The phrase 
introduces a third reason for making David king,—namely, 
that God had revealed his will in the matter. 

Verse 3.—We may regard this event either as a transaction 
following that mentioned in the previous verses, or as the 
completion of the same transaction. In either case, it is the 
carrying out of the plans made by Abner before his death.— 
All the elders: The elders represented the whole population. 
From the distant tribes it is probable that few were present 
éxcept the representative elders, while a larger number were 
personally present from the nearer tribes, If all the thou- 
sands of the distant tribes were counted as representatively 
present while only persons in actual attendance were counted 
from the nearer tribes, the disproportionate numbers in 1 
Chronicles 12 are explained.—They anointed David king: As 
formerly, the Lord’s anointed becomes king by the consent of 
the governed. The writer in Chronicles adds a fact concern- 
ing Samuel; the earlier writer had already given this fact in 
full in his eighth narrative (1 Sam. 16). The anointing was 
accompanied by three days of feasting and mirth, the people 
who were most interested giving entertainment to the others 
(1 Chron. 12 : 39, 40). 

Verses 4, 5.—David’s reign over all Israel, being continuous 
with that over Judah, is necessarily counted as beginning 
with some current year. It follows that the closing year of 
his reign was his forty-first year, and not his fortieth, as one 
might at first think,—a fact of some importance in interpret- 
ing parts of the history. 

Verse 6 a.—It was important to cement the newly formed 
union by some exploit which should be for the common 
glory, and a suitable enterprise was not hard to find.—The 
king and his men: Lest some reader shall understand by this 
the men who had all along been with David, the writer in 
Chronicles changes the phrase to “ David and all Israel.” — 
Jerusalem: The name is found in the El-Amarna tablets of 
the time when the Israelites were in Egypt. The city had 
been captured in Joshua’s time, but had now for some gen- 
erations been in the hands of the Jebusites, called by their 
name, and independent of Israel. Its history, together with 
its location on the border between Judah and Benjamin, 
made the idea of its capture very attractive. Not unlikely 
the enterprise was rendered more attractive by the intention 
of establishing there a capital for the nation, free from all 
associations with the partisanship of the past. 

Verse 66.+ Which spake: There is no relative pronoun in 
the Hebrew. A strictly literal rendering gives the meaning 
more clearly than the transposed and somewhat free render- 
ing of the versions: “ And they said to David, saying, Thou 
wilt not come in hither unless thou remove the blind and the 
lame; as much as to say, David will not come in hither.” 
This view of the meaning is preferable to that in the margin 
of the Revised Version. It is commonly explained to mean 
that they regarded their defenses as so strong that even blind 
and lame men could hold them against David. Quite as 
likely, they meant that, in order to capture them, he needed 
men who were neither blind nor lame, and hinted that, for the 
purpose, his men were no better than blind and lame. In 
any case, it was a taunt, and the writer in Samuel says that 
David punished them for it. 

The writer in Chronicles omits all mention of either the 
taunt or its punishment, and puts an entirely different inci- 
dent in place of it: 

“And David said, Whosoever smiteth Jébusi first shall 
become head and captain; and Joab the son of Zeruiah went 
up first, and became head.” 

An embarrassing question arose at the outset in the new 
kingdom. Joab was deservedly unpopular with the majority, 
and yet there was no other man who, in military talent, 
equalled Joab. Who should be general of thearmy? David 
could hardly have retained Joab, or appointed him, without 
giving offense. So he threw the post open to competition, 
and Joab won by his valor what he could not have retained 
on the merits of his past record. 

Verses 7, 8.—After this preliminary order came the attack. 
— Nevertheless: There is no call for this strong adversative, 
the conjunction in the Hebrew being simply “and.” The 
statement is not that David captured the fortress in spite of 
their taunt, but that he captured it and punished them 
for the taunt.—The strong hold of Zion: A part of the fortress, 
perhaps.— Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites: This is strictly 
“smiteth Jebusi,” as in the above citation from Chronicles. 
These accounts inform us that, on this occasion, David gave 
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two memorable orders, each beginning, ‘‘ Whosoever smiteth 
Jebusi,” and each directed, therefire, to every soldier taking 
part in the attack, One was an order appealing to their am- 
bition, and in virtue of it Joab became general-in-chief. The 
other was an order appealing to the rage of the men for the 
taunts that had been flung at them. The King James Ver- 
sion makes an impossible attempt to combine the two, which 

is abandoned in the Revised Version.—Getteth up to the gutter: 

In the Revised Version, “ Let him get up to the water- 
course.” The noun is used elsewhere only in Pralm 42: 7, 
where it is translated “ waterspouts,” with “cataracts” in 
the margin of the Revised Version. In the original topog- 
raphy of Jerusalem, there were important heights that no 
longer exist. To saynothing of grading done in différent 
centuries for building purposes, a summit was leveled, under 
Simon the high-priest, at the cost of three years of labor 
(Jos., Ant., XIII, vi, 7). Somewhere in the original topog- 
raphy was a chasm, through which, in times of freshet, the 
water rushed, and this chasm was David’s point of attack. 
The verb here employed does not in itself signify upward 
motion, It is commonly followed by a preposition, and 
means to touch, to come in contact with, and so to reach, s 
In a few instances (Gen. 12: 17; 2 Kings 15:5; 2 Chron.. ee” 
26:20; 1 Sam. 6:9) it is followed by a direct accusative, 
and then means to reach with destructive effect. The de- 
rivative noun denotes the plague of leprosy, or some other 
plague equally dreadful. In this passage we have the verb 
followed first by the preposition and noun, and then by the 
direct accusative. David's warriors are to reach the chasm 
and the Jebusites,—to reach the chasm physically and the 
Jebusites destructively. They are to push on till they reach 
the chasm, and then they are to reach the Jebusites like a 
plague. They are thus to prove that the lame and blind are 
the Jebusites, and not themselves.— Therefore [men] say, One » 
who is blind and lame comes not into the house: This transla- 
tion is literal, and is a sufficient comment on the various 
other translations that have been proposed, The two adjec- 
tives are indefinite, and in the singular number, and the 
clause is a proverb, and not a statement of historical fact. 

Verses 9-10.—David’s dwelling in Jerusalem and his build- 
ing work there, both lasted the rest of his natural life, though 
the writer here takes them in at a single view, and speaks of 
them just as he would if they had occupied only an instant. 
The author in Chronicles adds the peculiar statement: “ Now 
Joab was saving alive the rest of the city.” To this the 
English versions give the meaning that Joab repaired those 
parts of the city which David did not build. An alternative 
meaning is that Joab took pains to spare those of the inhab- 
itants who did not perish in the first slaughter,—the royal 
Jebusite Araunah, for example.—The Lord, the God of hosts, 
being with him: This is the one circumstance which condi- 
tioned all his greatness; and in view of the sequel, it is 
well to note that God’s being with him does not necessarily 
imply that God approved all his conduct. 

Verses 11, 12.—His relations with Hiram of Tyre consti- 
tuted part of his growing greatness, and the two, therefore, 
coincided in fime. Before mentioning these, the chronicler 
inserts three sections of statistical matter (11 : 10-47; 12: 1- 
22, 23-40), the first section being a duplicate of 2 Samuel 
23: 8-39. In our modern way of bookmaking, these sections 
would appear as an extended footnote. Then chapters 13 
and 14 have somehow become transposed. Restoring them 
to their natural order, and recognizing the true character of 
the statistical notes, we find that the Book of Samuel followed 
by the author of Chronicles related the events in the same on 
order with our Book of Samuel.—They built David a house: 
Improved architecture is a proof of advance in civilization, 
David's native artisans could fortify his capital, and make it 
strong. But he was a man sufficiently cultivated to perceive 
that his subjects were ruder than they ought to be. Pre- 
sumably it was for their sakes as well as for his own that he 
had his palace built of imported materials, by imported arti- 
sans.—And David perceived, ete.: His being able to establish 
relations with foreign kingdoms, and to command respect 
from them, was an important item in the evidence that the 
Lord had established him and exalted his kingdom.—For his 
pecple Israel's sake: God's dealings with David are a part of 
his dealings with Israel. The account represents that David 
was conscious of this, and was influenced by it. This is not 
an interpretation put upon the affair in later ages, it is some- 
thing that David himself had in mind. Through his military 
and political successes God was accomplishing the purpose 
for which he had separated Israel to himself. 


Auburn. Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AVID’S reign over the petty territory of Judah lasted 
seven years and six months, But it was ever clearer, 

as time passed, that his fame since the days of his killing 
Goliath, his relation to Saul by marriage, his many-sided 
ability contrasted with the weakness of Ish-bosheth, the suc- 
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cessor to the throne, and the demand for a strong ruler ip a 
time so perilous to the nation, now broken and demoralized 
by the Philistine conquerors, would end in his being ulti- 
mately called to fill the place of the warrior-king who, with 
his heroic son Jonathan, had fallen on Gilboa. Who could 
80 well be head of Israel as he who bad been always victo- 
rious over the Philistine invaders, and whom Jonathan him- 
stlf had designated as successor to his father? Patience and 
time, with shrewd diplomacy, were thus assuredly working to 
raise the king of Judah to be king of all the tribes. 

The defection from Ish-bosheth of Abner, the pillar of his 
throne, and the calm, temperate statesman, firm for his mas- 
ter while he could be so, but also averse to any such attitude 
of Israel to Judah as would have separated them perma- 
nently, was the sign that matters were fast ripening for this 
union of the tribes under the son of Jesse. 

The offer to join David, and work towards bringing over 
all Israel to him, shown to be sincere by the restoration of 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, followed,—an incident touching in 
many ways. The younger daughter of her father, she had 
loved David in the days of his early fame, and had been won 
by him as the reward of his exceptional bravery against the 
Philistines. Through her fidelity tc him he had then escaped 
the fury of Saul; but time, and his long outlawry, had made 
the old love fade away. Handed over, by the arbitrary family 

despotism that prevailed towards daughters, as wife to another, 
and then, after the death of this second husband, married to 
a third, who loved her so fondly that, we are told, he went 
with her as she was carried off from him to David, “ weep- 
ing as he went.” 1 She did not, apparently, affect still to 
love him who had been the choice of her youth when 
thas forcibly given back to him, for we find her presently 
disgraced for mocking him as he danced, in an ephod, before 
the ark, For this thoughtless slight, David, we read, took a 
terrible revenge by virtually divorcing her, and by giving up 
to the Gibeonites her five sons, borne to her second husband, 
to be impaled, “ hung up,”—that is, crucified or impaled,— 
by them, we may hope after being put to death, to satisfy their 
demand for blood revenge for Gibeonites killed by their 
grandfather, Sau), though his doing so was in direct contra- 
diction to the words of the Law (Deut. 24: 16; 2 Kings 14: 
6; 2 Chron. 25:4; Ezek. 18 : 20; 2 Sam. 21: 8; 6: 16-23; 
3: 15, 16). 

Bat now, policy having gained this living bond between 
him and the dead king, David encouraged Abner to make over- 
tures to the “elders” —that is, the shaykhs—of all the tribes, 
sub-tribes, and small communities of Israel, to win them over 
to support his elevation to the throne of the united nation; 
the great inducement being that the great prophet Samuel 
had declared him divinely appointed to succeed Saul, and 
deliver the kingdom from the Philistines (1 Sam. 15 : 28; 
16: 1,12; 28:17). Such an overpowering ground for decis- 
jon in his favor could not be_ resisted, and Abner had soon 
the pleasure of waiting on David at Hebron with the news 
that the nation as a whole was on his side. 

But the joy of such a triumph was soon to be, for a time, 
eclipsed. Abner had, most unwillingly, killed Asahel, a 
brother of Joab, to save his own life, and, unfortunately, that 
fierce chief returned to Hebron just after Abner had left to 
rally all the tribes for a formal election of David as king. 
The odious blood revenge, which David himself was erelong 
80 cruelly to sanction in the Gibeonites, was a furious passion 
in the wild breast of Joab; and, besides, he was, no doubt, 
jealous of Abner’s rendering so great a service, which would 
put him foremost in David’s favor. Enticing the hero back 
by a lying message, he led him to the darkness of the town 
gateway,—a long arched passage,—and there, pretending to 
speak quietly with him, he stabbed him mortally. 

What was to be done? David could not kill Joab, for his 
connections and influence made him dangerously powerful ; 
and yet Israel would never elect as king one who was sus- 
pected to have been privy to the murder. On hearing the 
terrible news, therefore, he forthwith publicly declared him- 
self innocent, and, in Oriental fashion, formally cursed Joab 
and all his posterity. He forced him and all his party, 
moreover, to rend their clothes, and gird themselves with 
sackcloth, and mourn aloud before the bier, when the dead 
man was-being carried to the grave,—just as I lately saw a 
crowd of men doing before a corpse on its way to burial, at 
Cairo,— David himself following the bier as the chief mourner. 
Nor would he taste food till after sunset, bewailing, as he sat 
on the ground, the death of one who he said was “a prince 
and a great man in Israel.” Abner's followers, seeing this, 
were able to absolve him from any share in the foul deed. 

But now the murder of Ish-bosheth helped to advance mat- 
ters, David clearing himself from any part in this crime 
also by putting the murderers to death, and hanging up 
their hands and feet beside the pool which one still sees at 
Hebron. 

The feeling in David's favor roused by Abner had by this 





1 Notz.—This is Dr. Geikie’s solution of the difficulty found on 
comparing 1 Sam. 25 : 44 and 2 Sam. 3 : 13-16 with 2 Sam. 21 :& “ Some 
scholars think that for “‘ Michal" in the latter passage we should 
read “ Merab,"’ the name of her older sister, in accordance with 
1 Sam. 18 : 19 and 2Sam. 6:23. In thi¢ view Micha) had but two 
husbands, David and Phalti, or Phaltiel. —Tur Epiror. 
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time spread through the whole nation; the memory of his 
old deeds, when a favorite of Saul, coming back to men’s 
minds, and kindling a fervent enthusiasm for him which cul- 
minated in the “ elders” coming to Hebron and anointing 
him king, after he had “made a covenant with them,” of 
which we are not told the details. The genius of the new 
ruler soon showed itself. Hebron, in the far south, could 
never be a fitting capital of the whole-country, but Jerusa- 
lem, which was still in the hands of the Jebusites, offered 
special advantages, at once from its situation and from its 
natural strength. This strength was, indeed, indirectly a 
cause of its capture ; the insolence it provoked rousing such 
a tempest of rage in David’s men that, under the leadership 
of Joab, they managed to climb up “ the watercourse” and 
overpower the townsmen. The “city” appears, at that time, 
to have been built on what is now Mt. Zion, and it may be 
that the scarps, steps, wells, and conduits one still sees in the 
grounds of the Gobat Schools were the very “ watercourse ” 


to which David alluded. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Faith and Patience Inheriting 
the Promise 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


“TF WE hope for that we see not, then do we with patience 

wait for it.” The firmer the hope, the more patient 
the waiting. Half trust makes haste to secure the promise, 
full confidence is not in a hurry. So David, during all the 
long years since Samuel had anointed him, and he had gone 
quietly back to his sheep, had never lifted a finger to 
bring about the fulfilment of the divine purpose. He left 
God to do that, when he pleased and as he pleased. 

Our lesson shows the reward of that patient faith in three 
particulars: his recognition as king over a reunited people, 
the capture of the future capital, and the extension of for- 
eign alliances. The two memory verses give the two sides of 
the reason for David’s growing power; namely, God’s pres- 
ence, and David’s recognition that he owed his throne to God 
and was bound to use his dignity unselfishly for Israel. 

The opposition kingdom set up by Abner collapsed with 
his death. It evidently did not represent any general dis- 
inclination to accept David. Nobody but Abner and his tool, 
Ish-bosheth, had any interest in it, and, as soon as the fierce 
soldier was gone, the feeble puppet followed, assassinated by 
two men of his own tribe. The artificial dam was broken 
and the water took its natural course. “ All the tribes of 
Israel” (observe the use of the collective name, with a 
certain elation at the unanimity again secured) “came to 
David.” They were eloquent at last, in stating David's 
claims to the throne, which they had taken seven years and 
a half to find out. These had all existed in full force, while 
the tribes were in rebellion ; but we have wonderful power of 
ignoring facts, and then suddenly feeling their power, as 
wishes or convenience prompt. 

Let us beware of blinking plain reasons for duties because 
we do not wish to yield to them. David's kinship with 
every Israelite, his former prowess as commander (emi- 
nently needed at a time when the Philistines were at war 
with Israel), and, significantly put last, God’s appointment, 
were his claims to allegiance. A king of their own blood, 
and not an alien tyrant, a soldier-prince whose brain and 
arm would be spear and shield for the state, and one who 
ruled by true right divine, was hailed by these tardily sub- 
missive subjects. Such a one is called for by the needs of 
every heart, and is given to humanity in the brother Christ, 
who has fought and conquered, and is set by God to bea 
Prince and a Saviour. Our wisdom is in undelaying recog- 
nition of his claims. Our safety and victory are in whole- 
hearted acceptance of him, and crowning him as our king. 

David did not send to summons Israel. They “came.” 
A voluntary, national act chose him, and he was passive, as 
he had all along been. Israel bad to endorse God’s choice 
before he was king. So his monarchy was unlike surround- 
ing despotisms in two respects,—that it reposed on popular 
vote, and that its power was limited by a definite instrument 
which our narrative calls a“ covenant.” Samuel’s anointing 
was completed by the elders’ anointing in Hebron, and the 
new king was bound by a law which he had accepted. 

Such a constitution was altogether unlike the military 
tyramnies round about. It mirrored the divine rule on 
which it rested; for that, too, is, by God’s loving desires, 
counted incomplete till it is willingly accepted by us, and he, 
too, brings himself under covenant obligations, and tells us 
what we may look to him to do. 

The consolidation of the kingdom led quickly to expansion 
im one direction, namely, the capture of Jerusalem and the 
transference of the capital thither. The two battles with 
Philistines (2 Sam. 5 : 17-25) probably preceded the attack on 
the Jebusite fortress, for if it had been in David’s hands 
he would not have been likely to “go down to the hold,” — 
that is, Adollam,—in order to defend himself against the 
enemy. 
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The account in our lesson is very obscure, and probably 
there is some corruption in the text. Our narrator tells us 
of a taunt of the beseiged, and of their presumptuous trust in 
the impregnability of their rocky fastness, which was tossed 
back by David, and became the occasion of a popular saying, 
but the meaning of it is very doubtful. In the Revised Ver- 
sion it is a scoff at David’s men, as “ blind and lame,” and is 
equivalent to “You will have to get better climbers than 
these cripples of yours before you can come in here.” His 
answer will then be a fierce order for the massacre of the 
defenders, “ hated of his soul,” on whom he retorts the epi- 
thets of blind and lame. The provert will then be applied 
to rash trust in advantages, and underestimate of opponents, 
which are shivered by the over-confident man’s defeat. Such 
a man is like the Jebusites over again. But most commen- 
tators now take a view represented in Revised Version mar- 
gin, according to which the Jebusite taunt was, “ Thou shalt 
not come in hither, but the blind and Jame shall turn thee 
away;” that is, “ We,can beat thee off if we man our walls 
even with such.” David's words would then simply be, “‘ Blind 
and Jame ye are indeed.” Tifis rendering and interpretation 
keep the taunt and the retort closely together. The prov- 
erb is also somewhat modified, as it is rendered, “ The blind 
and the Jame shal] not come iuto the house,” and would be 
applied to any ‘enterprise requiring full vigor of eye and 
limb. 

If that be the meaning of the whole, the taunt may teach 
us the folly of presumptuous confidence, which leads to de- 
spising adversaries, and thinking that we can afford to neg- 
lect any preparation for their repulse. In all regions of, life 
it is madness to think lightly of assailants, and he who goes 
into life’s battle with a light heart generally falls, or comes 
out of it with a heavy and sorely wounded one. Eminently, 
in our religious life, over-confidence is disastrous, and under- 
estimate of danger sure to lead toruin. We cannot think 
too little of our own power of resistance, or too gravely of 
the strength of our ubiquitous foe. There is one fortress 
where we can run and bé safe, and no pursuer can climb 
thither, but we shall never flee to it unless we have realized 
our weakness and our enemy’s power. 

The proverb may stimulate'us to diligent putting forth of 
every power to attain our aims, especially the highest aim, 
that of conformity with God’s will and Christ’s character. 
The Christian life is not to be run without dust, sweat, and 
straining museles. ‘‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord?” Not cripples, who neither see the things above 
them, nor put forth their best efforts to reach them. God 
lifts those who climb, and only they shall attain. 

But whatever the meaning of these obscure jibes and re- 
torts, the main point is that the impregnable rock was scaled. 
1 Chronicles tells that it was Joab who scrambled up some 
watercoursé, and burst, with his men, on the astomished Jebu- 
sites, like a tornado of death. 

No cliffs are so steep but they may be climbed somehow, no 
walls so strong but they may be carried with a rush, or 
sapped by dogged persistency. Difficulties are things to be 
overcome. Men’s feet have stood on the top of dolomites that 
look absolutely imatcessible to every creature but bird. A 
brave largeness of expectation, and daring attempt at the 
heights, are ofien folly in regard to outward things, but al- 
ways wisdom in regard to character. To aspire towards the 
inaccessible is the very salt of life. 

But two factors are involved in the attempt which succeeds, 
—our own effort and God’s help. So the narrative traces 
David’s growing power to God’s being with him. If we work 
our way'up the watercourse, though it is as steep and straight 
as a chimney, God will help us up, and we shall stand on the 
flat top of the wall. Progress is the token of his presence. 
A man who does not wax greater and greater in the true 


monarchy, the rule over himself and the world, does well to 


ask whether he has really any fellowship with God. 

Consolidation at home led to expansion of alliance abroad. 
No doubt, Hiram had watched the rise of the new monarch 
with closeness, and thought friendship more advantageous 
than hostility. He seems to have taken the initiative in 
sending ambaécadors, and to have offered the loan of material 
and artisans for the palace. It is well when men are drawn 
to God's servants, and their advances need not be repelled. 
Bat there is danger in too close friendship. Hiram and 
David did well enough together, but Hiram was a strange 
helper to Solomon in building a temple to a God whom 
Hiram did not worship. We should try to be at peace with 
all men, and so to live that event’ those who do not share our 
faith may, as Hiram was to David, be “ever lovers of” us, 
and may be led thereby to love our God; but we have to 
take care that they do not draw us away from our highest 
love. 

David “perceived that the Lord had established him 
king.” We are sometimes blind to God’s actjon in our lives, 
and let many a token of it pass unnoticed. That blindness is 
fatal, if it is complete and continuous. He cannot persevere 
in lavishing his highest gifis on us, if we persevere in dis- 
regarding him, the giver. To recognize him in our lives is the 
condition of retaining him there. Not less essential to true 
success and progress is the recognition that we receive his 
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Vavid recognized that he held his kingdom asa trust for 
Israel. If we think that we are crowned or endowed with 
any dignity or talent for our own sakes only, it will be a 
corse, and will sink us the lower as it raised us the higher. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. — 


Characteristics of the King God Chose 


“ LL the tribes of Israel came to David” (v.1). He 

had waited till their king was dead and they were 
eager tocome. That was better than conquest. They were 
brothers in bone and flesh, not victors and vanquished. The 
people recognized that the Lord had made David king (v. 2). 
They made a league together and anointed David as their 
own free and glad choice (v. 3). : 

The land was still fo}l of unsubdued Canaanites, snares and 
traps, scourges to sides and thorns to eyes, as Joshua said 
(Josh. 23: 13.) The capital under Saul was tent. David 
prepared to make it a citadel. So he went up to Jerusalem, 
that was said to be strong enough to be defended by the blind 
and lame, and took it (v. 7). No wonder the trophy was dear 
tohim. He made the fort a fortress. 

Thisevigorous course of action caused Hiram, king of Tyre, 
to seek alliance and send skilled workmen (v.11). 

The one point to be pushed into the mind of the learner 
is verse 12. David perceived that the Lord now established, 
what he before ordained, that David should be king, for 
Israel’s sake, not hisown. David had fought Goliath, waited, 
fought Jebusites, made leagues, perfected alliances, but the 
Lord had established him as king. Others had fought and 
waited but were not kings. That was not a part of God’s 
plan for them. It was for David. He being willing and 
active, it was accomplished, 

After such hard fighting, wise waiting, and wide alliances, 
a conqueror is apt to think that the kingship is for the advan- 
tage of himself andfamily. But David saw deeper; that it 
was for the people’s sake. So every talent, its use and suc- 
eess, is for the good of God’s whole universe. No man liveth 
for himself. 


University Park, Colo. 
SAY 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


EHOLD, we are thy bone and thy fleshy. 1). If only the 
citizen, the laborer, the follower in any sphere of life, 
would look upon him who is over him as his bone and his 
flesh; there would be little danger from anarchy, communism, 
or jealous insubordination. And if the superior looked in 
the same way at him who is below him, trouble would be out 
of the question. The nearer approach there can be to this 
state of things, through the wise administration of justice, 
the wise use of capital, or the wise use of any kind of pre- 
eminence, and through the right spirit of those who are under 
authority,—the safer will be the country, and the happier 
the people. It is just that}stafe of things that will sehow 
both the leader and the led to be those who are after God’s 
own heart. 

In times past, . . . it was thow that leddest out and broughtest 
in Israel: and the Lord said to thee, Thou shalt feed my people 
Israel, and thou shalt be prince over Israel (v. 2). The Lord 
said that David should lead Israel, and David did lead Israel. 
And the people of Israel gave a fair prominence to both sides 
of the question. ‘They saw that David could do what the 
Lord had said he should do, and they knew that the Lord 
had said that David should do what they saw he could do. 
If a man is called of God to a special work, the man must 
show by his doing that he is the very man whom God has 
called, and who was the man to be called of God. And in 
judging of another’s fitness for his work, it is right for us to 
consider the call of God to that man, as well as that man’s 
apparent success in his work. It has been well said, as to a 
Christian’s personal duty in God’s service, that he ought to 
work in his appointed sphere as if everything depended on 
his own exertions, while he ought to trust as if everything 
depended on God's strength as given to him in that sphere. 

The inhabitants of the land... spake unto David, saying, 
Except thou take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not ecme 

. in hither [or, Thou shalt not come in hither, but the blind and 
the lame shall turn thee away]... . Nevertheless David took the 
strong hold of Zion (vs. 6,7). The Lord’s representatives 
seem a great deal feebler than they are. The Lord’s ene- 
mies count themselves a great deal stronger than they prove. 
The Jebusites were confident that the blind and the lame in 
their garrison could keep out David and his little band of 
followers. “ Nevertheless David took the strong hold of 
Zion.” And as it was with David, so it may be with every 
truthful representative of the Lord Almighty. The Jebu- 
sites of infidelity may think that the blind and the lame of 


their number can protect their garrison against the progress 
of Christianity ; nevertheless, the people of God will swarm 
over their defenses, and take possession of their every vaunted 
citadel. The cause which David represented is the cause for 
which the disciples of Jesus stand to-day ; and no enemies of 
that cause can have a better prospect of a permanent stand 
against it than had the Jebusites of old. 

David waxed greater and greater ; for the Lord, the God of 
hosts, was with him{v. 10). Men do not stand still. They grow 
better and better, or worse and worse ; greater and greater, 
or less and less. And men whom God is with make progress 
in the right direction. If a man wants to have God with 
him, he can have. God is always ready to be with a man 
who wants to be with God. If you and I are growing smaller, 
we can know where the trouble is. 

David perceived that the Lord had established him king over 
Israel, and that he had exalted his kingdom for his people Israel's 
sake (v.12). It was a great thing for David to perceive that; 
and the nearer a man is to David’s spirit at its best, the readier 
he will be to perceive a similar state of things in his own case. 
If a man is a ruler, he ought to perceive that it is the Lord 
who has given him power, and that this power is given him 
by the Lord in order that it may be used for the good of the 
ruled. If a man has riches, he ought to perceive that those 
riches are for the Lord, and that they are entrusted to him 
to be used for the good’ of the Lord’s people. If a man has 
influence, or ability of any sort, he ought to know that it is 
all from the Lord, and that all is to be used for the benefit of 
those whom the Lord loves. No one can be a man after God’s 
heart, who thinks that he has anything except asa trust from 
the Lord, or for any other purpose than the welfare of God’s 
dear ones. 

Philadelphia. 

KY 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OR a good while the efforts of Saul’s son against David 
continued. But, by degrees, David gained the ascen- 
dency, till at last all resistance ceased, and S.ul’s son was killed. 
The teacher should read the story of this war, as told in the in- 
tervening chapters of Samuel. Then, when all resistance was 
vain, the men of Israel came to David, and did what they 
should have done at least seven years before this, gave in 
their submission to him. The reasons that they gave for 
asking him to become their king were good, as may be seen 
by reading them. Pity it was that they had not thought of 
these same reasons long before this! It would have saved 
them much bloodshed. 

In the midst of the land there lay a very strong city, once 
called Jebus, but known to us as Jerusalem. When Joshua 
conquered the land, many years before this, he fought against 
the king of Jerusalem, and beat him, and put him to death, 
For the account of this see Joshua 10. But, in some way or 
another, the Jebusites had recovered their strength, and still 


, occupied this stronghold. This vexed David, and he made 


waragainstthecity. The people there thought that they were 
so secure that, as they put it, even the blind and lame could 
successfully defend it. This they cried out to David as a 
taunt. His reply is given in our lesson. The result of the 
fight was that he took the city, and from that day to this, 
over three thousand years, that city has been the center 
of religious interest to all who Jove the Lord. David made 
it the capital of his kingdom, and strengthened it, so that 
for many centuries it was untaken by any of the enemies of 
Israel. 

‘Look first et David. It was now many years since Samuel 
had anointed him to be king, in the place of Saul, and it was 
seven years and more since he had been the accepted king of 
Judah. In all these years he had not done one single wrong 
thing, or even one that most men would have considered 
right, to have himself acknowledged as king. More than 
once when Saul was hunting him, and he had the chance, he 
refused to take his life, when by all the rules of war, then 
and now, he would have been perfectly justified in so doing. 
He always said that his hand should not be against the Lord’s 
anointed, but that he would leave him in God’s hands, to 
deal with him as he thought best. I doubt not David was 
glad that he had acted as he had done, and that al! through 
his royal life he felt pleased that he had not let Saul’s actions 
influence him to do what his conscience told him was wrong. 
For whatever he might have been sorry, for this he was glad. 
He might well have mourned over his lie to Ahimelech (see 
1 Sam. 21 : 2), which did him no good that he might not 
have reached in some better way. But for all the self-control 
that he exercised he could not feel anything but gratitude to 
God. 

Now we are sometimes put in such tight places that we are 
tempted to do things that our consciences do not approve of. 
Many a business man does things to “succeed” that he would 
not like the world to know of, and of which he never tells 
his wife. Many a boy in college does things to get through 
his examinations that he never boasts of in after life. Many 
a child, when caught in some wrong act, tells a lie so as to 
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get out of the difficulty. All these courses of action are not 
of such nature as to afford us permanent pleasure. We do 
not look back on them and take pride in them. No one ever 
did wrong, and then felt that it was well, unless his conscience 
was utterly blunted and seared. But a right act is a source 
of pleasure for one’s whole life. It can never be that we 
look back on a right life with regret. I have stood by the 
dying-beds of many people. I have often heard men say, 
“T am sorry that I have not done my duty better.” But I 
have never yet heard any dying man say, “I am sorry that 
I have done my duty so well, and I take more pleasure in my 
evil than in my good deeds.” 

Now look for a while at the men of Israel. For seven and 
a half years they had resisted David, though all this time 
they knew that he was the Lord’s anointed, and that he had 
wrought much for the deliverance of Israel from the hands 
of their enemies, and especially from the hands of the Phi- 
listines, All this time they were acting against the light that 
they had. In this respect they acted just as David had not 
acted in his early career. At last, they seem to have come 
to their senses, and could then give (as we have seen) capital 
reasons why David should be their king. What a pity that 
they had not had the courage to do this before! But some 
one may say, “ They were afraid of Abner.” Well, if men 
cannot do right until it is not hard to do 80, it does not speak 
very well for them,—does it? These men would have gained 
in the long rua, if they had braved all that Abner could do 
tothem. Their cowardice lost them much that the courage 
to do right would have won. . 

So it is to this day. We see the way of the right. But it 
may be there are difficulties in the way. So, by reason of 
pure cowardice, we allow ourselves to be hindered from doing 
the right by some modern Abner. “ Abners” will always 
abound, and if they are to stop us, we may as well give up to 
them at once. But it is also always possible for those whe 
love the right to stand for it, Abner or no Abner, and to win. 
If God’s promises be true, he will give us the victory if we 
battle for the truth, and in the end we shall be much better 
off than if we dally for a while before coming to the point of 
standing on the right side. Do you see which way the path 
of your duty lies? Then walk that path, come who may, 
and happen what may. It is the path, and the only path, of 
true blessing. 

New York City. 


ASE” 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT is the meaning of a crown pictured above the 
name of David? Over what people was he king for 
seven and a half years? Whom did David recognize as 
reigning over the whole earth? How did David ask help 
in every event of his life and doings? Of whom did he 
inquire to know where to fix his home? Where did the 
Lord tell him to go? Who went to Hebron with him? 
Where did the men of Judah anoint him as their king? 
When and where had he been anointed before? Who had 
been made king over the people of Israel? What does our 
golden text of to-day tell us of David? What was the reason 
of his growing great? We read that “the house of Saul 
waxed weaker and weaker,” while David grew great. After 
Ish-bosheth had been king two years,.he and his chief cap- 
tain were killed, and the people of Israel needed some one to 
lead and govern them. 

The Elders of Israel.—All the people of Israel decided that 
they would unite with the tribe of Judch, and ask David to 
be their king. They could not all go to him, but they asked 
the elders to go in their name to Hebron, and speak to David 
for them, asking him to be their king. You know how it is 
nowadays, when some great question interests all the people, 
they choose men to go for them before the governor or the 
president to represent them, and we call it a committee or a 
delegation. -What is a delegate? The elders who went to 
Hebron represented nearly forty thousand strong warriors; 
the men who went to David were all agreed, and they said 
all the people “ were of one heart” to make David their 
king. 

Why they Wanted David to be King.—The men gave David 
the reasons why he was their choice. They were obeying 
God, for he had said they must choose a king from among 
their own people,—never a stranger. They wanted a king 
who could be a leader, and they reminded David of the time 
when he had been a brave soldier, and led the people to bat- 
tle and to victory. They reminded him that the Lord: had 
said he should be a captain over Israel, and feed his people, 
He was not oniy to lead, but to teach them the right way, 
and keep them from danger. To feed them was to be their 
shepherd. David knew what that meant. He had carried 
the lambs, and led the flocks, and kept them safe from harm; 
he defended his flock, for he killed a lion and a bear that 
came to steal and devour a lamb. He called the Lord bis 
shepherd, and praised him for being his helper and deliverer, 
and in his psalms he called him his shield and his high tower. 

David Anointed King over Isracl.—How often had he been 
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anointed before? He made a league, an agreement, @ cove- 
nant, with the people “ before the Lord.” The Lord was in 
their promises to each other, for king and people worshiped 
together, and made promises to be faithful and just in all they 
did, They rejoiced together; the people brought loads of 
food on camels and asses, bread and meat, figs, raisins, every- 
thing in abundance, and joyfully all kept the feast for three 
days. 

In Jerusalem.—The king needed to live nearer to the center 
of the country he was to govern (use map). There wasa 
place then called Jebus, farther to the north, and east from 
Hebron, It had steep rocks and deep valleys around it, and 
was a strong city even before David made it still stronger. It 
seemed so hard to take it that the people who lived there 
taunted David, saying that the blind and lame could defend 
the place and keep him out. But David took the stronghold, 
for the Lord had chosen it ; and it was called the city of Zion 
and the city of David, sometimes, the city of Judah and the 
city of God. No other city was ever so honored, and heaven 
itself is called the holy city, the New Jerusalem. As the 
years went by, David increased in wealth and power and 
strength. Can you give the proof, and the reason why? 
Can any one be always safe and strong unless the Lord is 
with him? 

Hiram, King of Tyre.—Tyre was a city on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, or Great Sea (use map). It was famous for 
its trade and commerce, and for skilled workmen. The two 
kings became friends. Hiram sent great cedar-logs by gea to 
the coast of Judea, and they were drawn across the land 
thirty-two miles to Jerusalem ; for the cedars which grew in 
Lebanon, north of Tyre, were the finest in the world, (Many 
teachers may procure, from some cabinet or store where such 
things are sold, a specimen of the cedar of Lebanon.) Tell 
of the durability of the wood ; no dampness decays, no insect 
destroys, it hardens and becomes like stone. Hiram sent car- 
penters and masons to build of cedar-wood a house for David 
in Jerusalem. David felt sure that the Lord was with him; 
he had made his kingdom firm, and established him in Jeru- 
salem, where he lived as king thirty-three and a half years. 
How many years in Hebron? How many years in all was 
David king? It was that beautiful cedar palace, David's 
home in Jerusalem, which first made him want to build a 
_ grand temple for God ; for he said, after he had lived there 
several years, “I dwell in an house of cedar, but the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord dwelleth under curtains.” Next 
week we will learn more of the ark. Will you try, before 
that time, to have answers to these three questions: What 
was the ark? By whose direction made? How was it used? 


Louisville, Ky. 
LYS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Truta.—How to grow. 

Introduction to Lesson.—I know a boy who often starts 
out in the morning determined to be a good boy all day, but 
hardly an hour goes by before something goes wrong with 
him, and then he says, “Oh, dear! there’s no use trying,” 
and he gives it up; and+so the night finds him a weaker, 
instead of a better, boy. Ave you acquainted with this lad? 
Does your mother know him, and does cue wish her boy were 
more manly? Shall I tell you how to become so? Did you 
ever see an expressman lift a great, heavy trunk on his 
shoulders, and carry it upstairs with eese? How could he do 
it? He learned to do it, not by sitting down, and saying, “I 
can’t, and there is no use in trying,” but by lifting his best 
each day. Thus he grew strong. So if you would become a 
noble man or woman, you ‘must, with God’s help, do your 
bet each day. a 

Let us see how one boy, by doing the little things of each 
day in the very best way, grew strong and skilful and good, 
and honored of God and men. He was the youngest of eight 
bors, and was early sent to the fields to tend sheep. He must 
lead his flock out into the green fields every morning, and, 
through the day, watch over and keep them from danger. If 
a Jamb fell into a pit, as was often the ca-e, or was unable to 
climb where the mother sheep had gone, the boy would pick 
it up in his arms and carry it to a place of safety. In this 
way the boy became 60 strong that, one day, when a lion came 
and stole one of the lambs of the flock, he caught the lion by 
his beard and slew him. He also killed a bear. He could 
not have done this in the beginning, but he gained his 
strength, as we said befure, by doing his very best cach day. 

As in that country there were many wolves that were 
always prowling around and trying to catch the sheep, the 
by must leafn to use a sling in driving them away. He 
practised with it day after day, just as you have to do with 
your lessons in school, till his eye was so true and his hand 
so steady that he was sure of hitting the mark. Having 
done his best, day by day, in this thing, we will see how God 
used his skill in a time of great danger. 

One day his father told him to go and carry some parched 
corn, and bread and cheeses, to his three clder brothers who 


were on the battle-field with King Saui. When he came to 
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his brothers, he found the people of Israel in great trouble 
because of a mighty giant’s calling, from an opposite hill 
(show by rough sketch), to King Saul to send one man to 
fight him. He had called for thirty days, but none of the 
Israelites dared to meet him. Now I see you know the rest 
of the story of how David, because he had learned to use his 
sling in his daily work, could now be used of God in the 
killing of this dreadful giant. “ He that is faithful in that 
which is least,” etc. 

“David went on, and grew great, and the Lord God of hosts 
was with him.” 

In last Sunday’s lesson, we learned that David was made 
king over Judah. For seven years and a half he did his best, 
day after day,—* David went on, and grew great, and the 
Lord God of hosts was with him,”—and the people of Israel 
(show on map) came and asked him to become king over 
them. Again we shall see how that, by doing his best, day 
by day, out in the fields, and later, he had become so brave 
and so strong, and so wise, that he was able to rule over all 
these people. 

In the midst of this land, an enemy held a strong walled 
city that we now call Jerusalem. For the safety of David's 
kingdom these people should be driven out, but the walls of 
their city were so high and so strong that it seemed impos- 
sible to break them down. The people of the city felt so 
safe they left only the lame and the blind to guard the walls 
(show lesson picture). 

David, who, when a boy, used his eyes to find the best paths 
for leading’ his sheep through difficult places, now uses them 
to find the best place for his men to enter the strong city. 
His careful and practised eye soon found one weak, unguarded 
spot through which his army can enter. This they did, and 
took the city, and David made it the capital of his kingdom. 
“David went on,” etc. One of the neighboring kings hon- 
ored David by sending him wood, and carpenters and masons, 
to build him a beautiful house. “ David went on,” etc. 

You, too, may grow stronger and better each day, and re- 
ceive honor of God and of men, if you will seek first to please 
Jesus, and éach day do your best. Will youdoit? Then 
the Lord God of hosts will be with you. 

Philadelphia, 


ASS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








DAVID’S “GOOD LUCK” (?). 


HE WAS HEPHERD. 
INGER. 
FAITHFUL ERVANT. 
AS A OLDIER. 


HAVE THOU AUTHORITY OVER TEN CITIES. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

** All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” 

* Zion stands with hills surrounded.” 

“ Am [a soldier of the cross?” 

“‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“ The head that once was crowned with thorns.” 
“ Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious,” 

** We’re marching to Zion.” 


KY 
Question. Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent's questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tae Cau (vs. 1, 2).—How did Ish-bosheth prosper? 
(2 Sam. 3: 1.) Why did he and Abner quarrel? (2 Sam. 3: 
6, 8-11.) What terms was David ready to make with Abner? 
(2 Sam. 3: 12-21.) What became of both Abner and Ish- 
bosheth? (2 Sam. 3: 22-39; 4: 1-12) Why was David the 
choice of the northern kingdom? (2Sam.4:4) In what 
sense only did “all the tribes” come to Hebron? (v. 3.) 
How should all rulers act as if in blood kinship with their 
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people? What has a“ record” to do with wise choice of a 
ruler?) Why should a ruler be one that has talks with God? 
What happens if a raleris not a man that can lead? 

2. THe Coronation (vs. 3-5).—What sort of “league” 
was this? What is the gain from writing down covenants in 
definite shape? Why must all promises be made “ before 
the Lord”? 

3. THe Capita (vs. 6-9).—Who were the Jebusites? 
(Gen. 10 : 15,16.) Why did David need to change his 
capital? Why was Jerusalem a wise choice? How do you 
explain the taunt the Jebusites used? How should the 
sneers of the evil affect those that have God on their side? 
(Psa. 2:4.) How was Jerusalem situated, that a watercourse 
should give best access to it? What “chief and captain” 
did capture it? (1 Chron. 11:6.) What was the “Millo’’? 

4. Taz Krxepom (vs. 10-12).—In what ways did David 
“grow great”? What are some ways in which the presence 
of the Lord will make any man great? Where was Tyre? 
Why was it fortunate for David that he perceived the source 
of his power? and the purpose for which it was to be used ? 

For the Superintendent 

1. When did*all Israel turn to David for their king? 2. 
What reasons did they give for their choice? 3. Where did 
they crown him? 4, In his turn, what did he do for the 
people? 5. What city did he select for hiscapital? 6. What 
people held it? 7. Who built David’s palace? 8. What was 
the secret of David’s greatness? (Golden text.) * 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What king had recently been slain? 2. At whose re- 
quest was David now made king over Israel? 3. How many 
years did he reign over Israel and Judah? 4. What people 
and city at first opposed David as king? 5. What assurance 
did David have that the Lord was with him? . 

4%These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D,.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


a HE Kixe anv #18 Men WENT TO JERUSALEM UNTO 

THE JEBUSITEs.”—Recent researches have poured a 
flood of light upon the early history of Jerusalem, which has 
hitherto hardly been mentioned in the scriptural records, 
beyond the statement in the Book of Joshua that the chil- 
dren of Judah could not drive out the Jebusites, but dwelt 
with them. Wenow learn, from what are known as the “ Tel 
el-Amarna tablets,” which are, in fact, the diplometic corre- 
spondence of Amenophis III, and which were discovered in 
Upper Egypt nine years ago, being no less than three hundred 
and twenty in number, all inscribed on clay tablets, and written 
in an Aramaic language very like the Assyrian, that Jerusalem 
had been for centuries a place of great importance. It isspoken 
of in these tablets as Urusalim,—that is, “‘the city of the 
god of peace.” It had been captured by Thothmes III about 
1600 B.C., and again by Rameses II, about 1330 B.C, But 
the most interesting of all the records among these tablets 
are several letters from Adonizedec, king of Jerusalem, im- 
ploring help from the king of Egypt, as his feudal chief, tell- 
ing him that the land is in slavery to the chief of the Abiri 
(that is, Hebrews), desert people, who had come up from Seir. 
He tells him that the Jand is ruined, that the Hebrew chiefs 
plunder all the king’s lands, that Jerusalem has revolted, that 
he has fled, that he, the chief of the Amorites, is breaking to 
pieces, that he has had to fly from Jerusalem, and that the 
enemy have taken Geza, Askalon, and many other places, 
In an earlier letter he tells the king of Egypt that they are 
threatening’to besiege Jerusalem, that he has sent his women 
to Geza on their way to Egypt, and that he hopes to follow. 
This last letter seems to have been written just after Joshua’s 
victory at Ajalon, and, perhaps, from Makkedah, where, we 
learn from the Book of Joshua, the kings hid in a cave. Of 
Adonizedec the tablets tell us nothing subsequently. The 
whole correspondence is, in fact, an ample elucidation of the 
scriptural record, and in exact accordance with it. 

“ WHOSOEVER GETTETH UP TO THE GUTTER, AND SMITETH 
THE JEBUSITES” (or, Rev. Ver., “ watercourse ”).—The hill 
of Zion, which was a citadel of Jebus, stands protected on all 
sides except the north by precipitous cliffs. On the east side 
a narrow gorge, with perpendicular sides, a hundred and 
thirty feet deep, afterwards known as the Tyropean, sepa- 
rated it from Mt. Moriah, the site of the future temple. At 
the southeast corner of the cliff, at the mouth of the Tyro- 
pean, a mass of débris has recently been cleared away in lay- 
ing out the Protestant burial-ground, and erecting the diocesan 
buildings at the edge of the cliff. These works have revealed 
a sort of niche, apparently artificial, and ancient steps cut in 
the rock immediately below thé foundations of the ancient 
wall which crowned the summit. This was naturally the 
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strongest point of the whole enceinie, and, therefore, would 
Jeast, require the protection of the garrisen. It might be left 
to the care of “ the blind and the lame.” We see here, as I 
believe, the very point where Joab made his escalade. 

s ”-There has been much discussion as to what 
Millo was. It would appear to have been the name of the 
strong fortifications on the north side of Zion, the only easily 
accessible side of the city. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Davip Sarp on THAT DAY, WHOSOEVER SMITETH THE 
Jesusitks, Ler nim Get up TO THE WaTERCOURSE.”—In 
1867, Captain Warren was conducting excavations on the 
ridge nearly opposite the Virgin’s Fountain, when he came 
upon a passage eut in the rock, and “descending from the 
surface by a,series of pits, stairways, galleries, down to the 
water-level, at a point about fifty feet inward from the foun- 
tain”” This might be reached from the fountain. If this or 
asimilar passage is meant by the isinnor, or “ watercourse” 
here mentioned, the exploit must have seemed to be the lead- 
ing of a forlorn hope, and certainly merited the most hand- 
some recognition. “ Evidently there was no chance of taking 
the stronghold by assaulting its walls. Would any one try 
the desperate expedient of first pushing through the horizon- 
tal water-channel, at the imminent risk of being drowned; 
then of scaling the upright shaft, where a single stone 
dropped from above would bring certain death; and, afier- 
wards, of penetrating into the fortress through the narrow 
passage, which two or three men might readily hold against 
a hundred? Fhe plan seemed desperate, but, as there was 
no alternative, David issued a proclamation t» his followers 
that whosoever first got up through the ésinnor,... and 
smote the Jebusites, should be commander-in-chief.” The 
grave perils thus involved haye suggested to some that the 
exploit could have been achieved only’by the aid of treachery 
within the city; and an ingenious case has been made out, 
marking a3 the traitor Araunah, a Jebusite of high rank, 
whom we meet, later in David's reign, owning a threshing- 
floor hard by the city of David. Josephus may be held to 
support this theory. He says, “ Araunah was not slain... 
because of the good-will he bore to the Hebrews, and a par- 
tieular affection’ and benignity which he. had to the king 
himself.” 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, Englund. 


RAY 
Lesson Summary 


FTER David became king of Judah, and Ish-bosheth of 
Israel, their followers maintained a desultory warfare 
for several years, The outcome was, growing strength for 
Judah, and increasing weakness for Israel. At last, their 
king being dead, Israel’s leaders sought to place David on the 
throne. They state their case in terms highly complimentary 
to David, and he accedes to their wish, his kingship over all 
the tribes continuing for thirty-three years. With his con- 
solidated kingdom David undertakes and accomplishes the 
conquest of Jerusalem. The garrison ridicule their as- 
sailants, but the city is captured and becomes David's dwell- 
ing-place, which he extended and adorned, forming alliance 
with the king of Tyre, but ever recognizing Jehovah as his 

own patron and king. 

se 
Added Points 


David did not “ push” his own claims, but in the end he 
gained all he could have wished. He simply walked with 
God and won. 

Overlooked virtues will eventually come to light, out un- 
fulfilled’ promises wiil ultimately come to pass. Do God’s 
work and wait God’s time. 

Long ago the conquest of Canaan had been decreed, but its 
long neglect had not canceled its obligation. That all-but- 
forgotten duty David undertakes. 

“He laughs best who Jaughs last.” The garrison sneered 
first, but their stronghold fel), and the final langh was against 
them. 

Too many prosperous ones do not perceive from whom 
their blessings come. David did, however; but do we? 


YX 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 


by Revere Gop. Deut. 6: 4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Loke7:47; Rom. 8: 


nae oem. We wou him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4: 19. 


a B9 Reet. 6-00; Sash. 26:04, 18; 3 Game. 1:23; Pen 
17, 18; Jo NT SE : Rey. 22: 
Golden Text. He that hath - A and keepeth them, he 


it io that that loveth dy John 14: rat (first clause). 
a Lave Awe Kimpirnss 70 ALt. Matt. 6:14, 15; Matt. 26 : 51, 52; 


my Ee that's moni to do 
thew: likewise. ‘uke $231. you, ye also to 
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4, HELPING ae oe Acts 3:1-8; Acts 28:1,2; Rom, 


15:1,3; Rom. 12 
Golden By love - pa — another. _ 5: 13, 
5. OuR Neranxors, Luk ; 2-37; Jam : 8-17. ° 
Thou shalt Nove’ thy velgnbout as thyself. Matt. 19:19 


(last clause). 
Py NIGHBORS (ANIMALS). Psa. 104: 10-28; Prov. 12:10; 
r.9: 
Golden Text. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful, 


Luke 6 : 36. 


7. CARING FOR Speers. Psa. 1; Prov. 3: 1-4, 13-18 ; Prov. 6: 6€19; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; Phil. 4 
Golden Text. ereny, can of us shall give an account of himself to God. 


Rom, }4 : 12, 
& Daeeee Terrase. ’ Prov. ws tag Prov. 23: 20, 21; Matt. 6; 
a ei Eph. 213-18; Jas. 1: 12, 14. 

«3 1) eo ‘Be aAE, in ‘the Lord, and in the power of his might. 


A! wpe Gen. 3:19; Prov. 22:28; Prov. 24: 30-34; Prov. 31: 10- 
1 Thess, 4: 11; 2 Thess. 3: 8-12. 


4 Golden Text Whatsoever « @ man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 


*. By my Prov. 3:9,10; 19:17; Matt. 6: 19-21; 
9:68. 


2 Cor. 8: 7-12; '2.Cor. 

Golden Text. God loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 
ot Meer Lrvine. Psa. 1; Matt. 5: 3-12; Rom. 12:9-21; Gal. 5:22 

Golden Text, Ha: y is that people, whose Ged isthe Lord. Psa. 144: 
15 (last clause). : 

12. THR HEAVENLY Home. Matt. 6:20; Jahn 14:1-3; John 3:11- 
13; 1 Cor. 2:9, 10; Rev. 21; Rev. 22. 

Golden Text. 1% 1 go and prepese a Place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself. 23. 

13. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LiFR. 

Golden Text. Ye should follow his steps. 


Luke 6:38; Acts 


1 Pet. 2; 21. 


AY 
Obeying God 


Lesson for July 12 


By Julia E. Peck 


CCORDING to the law of connection and progressicn, 
this lesson should have immediately followed the one 
upon “ Obedience to Parents” of the first quarter. 

Failing to find it there, and needing it at that point in 
order to teach according to the natural order of instruction, 
we used the next topic of our course (“God’s Voice”) as a 
lesson upon obedience to God, building upon our golden text, 
“T will hear what God the Lord will speak,” gathering from 
it our central thought, “ hearing and obeying what God the 
Lord will speak.” 

We turn back to-day to these two lessons (numbers 7 and 
8) of our first quarter for review, and to get connections. 

We review in parallel lines, What mother asks us to do 
(mother’s commands), What God asks us to do (God’s com- 
mands), remembering that the little new comers may not 
understand the words “commands” and “ commandment.” 
We remember, too, that the children often hear the word 
“mind” used in place of the word “ obey,” and it would do 
no harm if we used-it to-day in the same way, so that the 
children may understand that “ minding what mama asks” 
and “ minding what God asks” is obeying commandments. 

We also review the Ten Commandments, our memory 
verses, The children understand perfectly the meaning of 
“thou shalt” and “thou shalt not,” and we may dwell at 
length upon certain of the commandment, which touch them 
at a point of experience ; for instance, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother,” “Remember the Sabbath,” “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

‘The general term “obedience,” like the general term 
“ goodness,” covers too much ground for the primary class. 
Oider children can specify for themselves, but these little 
ones need to be told exactly what God commands them to do, 
under what circumstances they are to do it, and when they 
are to begin. One clause in our lesson text helps us to teach 
exactly what God commands us to do, “ Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve.” 

Oatline on the blackboard two houses exactly alike. Ask 
the children to choose the one in which they would prefer to 
live. They cannot tell until they learn what is inside those 
houses. In one lives a family of children who do exactly as 
mama asks—as God asks. In the other, the children do 
exactly as they please—obey no one. The teacher according 
to her fancy can elaborate this idea, but let the class describe 
the home life of the children in both houses, and draw their 
own conclusions that one home is “ all spoiled.” 

Then draw parallel lines which stand fora road. Many 
children have to walk in this. Soon they come to a place 
where they must choose one road or the other (indicating 
two roads leading in different directions). This road (point- 
ing) leads to a place where people do just as they please— 
obey no one. Here draw zigzag lines, or a tangle of lines 
without plan. This to illustrate that here everybody’s com- 
fort and happiness interferes with others, or, as the children 
express it, “Tangles up and spoils everything.” We are all 
anxious to get off this road, and travel along the other, which 
leads to a country so beantiful that our chalk lines are not 
able to tell us about it. What we need here is pictures of 
fathers, mothers, and children, all working to please —— 
If, in our collection, we have any picture which, by a stretch 
of imagination, could illustrate our obedience lesson, we pin 
it here, and let the children tell the story. 

This blackboard story of the two roads is a true one about 
every child here. We all have to travel a road where, many 
times a day, we have’ to choose a path which will lead —— 
or Instances are given by the teacher, followed by 
illustrations from the children. The children know well the 
difference between “minding because you have to” and 
“minding because you want to.” In our illustrations we 
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must not lose sight.of this difference, contrasting forced obe-. 
dience with loving obedience. 

Sometimes we love to stay on the road that leads here: 
(pointing to the tangle of lines). We do not want to turn 
back, Who will help us by showing us the way to turn?, 
Who will welcome us when we turn? 

Let us ask now for help and strength to turn from the 
wrong, and choose daily the right (prayer). 

This lesson will be a failure unless we specify many things 
which we must doin order to obey God, and keep his com- 
mandments, Close with a discussion of those things which 
God asks us to do, assuring the children that, during the week, 
there will be many opportunities for obeying our Father. 

This gives opportunity to review many texts already 
memorized, and appropriate for this obedience lesson. 

“ Remember now thy Creator.” 

“ Pray unto me, and I will hearken unto you.” 

“Putting away lying, speak every man truth with his 
naiguies, 4 

“Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from spealttng 
guile.” 

“Be kindly affectioned one to another.” 

“ Be patient toward all men.” 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

“Love your enemies,” 

“ Love one another.” 


‘ 


Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever, 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 103% 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


So 
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Missionary Literature * 


T IS one of the sure signs that missionary enterprise 
was never in a more hopeful and vigorous state than 
now that there are so many earnest discussions of policies 
and methods jn mission work. Four of these, of vary- 
ing character; are worthy of notice. The book entitled 
Three Lectures on Missions, by Professor Harris of 
Louisville, pays special attention to the scriptural basis 
of missions in its bearing on organization, methods, and 
development. Being prepared for a Baptist theological 
seminary, the lectures are denominational in tone, yet 
they abound in sensible suggestions. 

Methods of Mission -Work, by the honored veteran 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church, the Rev. John L. 
Nevius, is a book which had its origin in his actual ex- 
perience, and was originally written as a series of articles 
in the Chinese Recorder fur his brother missionaries, It 
discusses, in particular, the question of the use of a paid 
native agency. Dr. Nevius believes that it is usually a 
mistake to take a bright young convert, and set him to 





* Three Lectures on Missions. 
fessor in Southern Baptixt Theological Seminary. 16mo, pp. iil, TOs 
Philadelpbia: American Baptist Publication Society. 20 cenis. 

Methods of Mission Work. By Rev. John L. Nevins, D.D, mission- 
- toChina. 16mo, pp. 96. New York: Foreign Missiouary Library, 
156 Fifth Avenue. 2 cents. 

The Dominion of Christ: The Claims of Foreign Missions in the 
Light of Modern Religious Thought and a Century of Experience, 
By Rev. William Pierce. 8vo, pp. xiv, 226. London: H. R. Allen- 
son. 88. 6d. 

Life and Work in India: An Account of the Conditions, Methods, 
Difficulties, a oe ge ae Prospects, and Reflex Influence of Mis- 
gb eee ia, especially inthe Punjab. By Robert Stewart, 

rge 8vo, pp. 413. Philadelphia: Pearl Publishing Co. $2. 

Persian Life and Customs: With Scenes and Incidents of Residence 
and Travel in the Land of the Lion andthe Sun. By the Rev. 8. G. 
Wilson, M.A., for fifteen years a missionary in Persia. Svo, pp. ili, 
333. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell = 1.50. 

American Baptist Missions in Africa. By H. Tupper, D.D. 
16mo, paper, pp. 44. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. 10 cents. 


By H. H. Harris, D.D., LL.D, 


Heroes of the South Seas. By Mar.ha Burr Banks. 12mo, pp. 2%. 
New York: American Tract Society. $1.25. 
Missionary Heroines in Eastern Lands. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 


— a ten pp. 160. 

Revell 75 cents. 

For me Sake : Extracts from the Letters of Elsie Marshall, Mar- 

red at Hwa-Sang. With —- and illustrations. 12mo, pp. 223. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 

Roberts of Tientsin. By Mrs. Bryson. With an Introduction b 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. 222. London: H. 
Allenson. 32. 6d. 

The Indian Chief Journeycake. 
pp. 108. Philadelphia: 
cents. 


Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 


By Rev. S. H. Mitchell. 1 
American Baptist Publication Society. 


The Minute-Man on & Frontier. By the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, 


A.M., Field of the Home Missionary Society. With six- 
7 a ween 12mo, pp. ix, 326. New York; Thomas Y. Crowell 
. $1.2. 
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work as a paid colporter or evangelist. The same man, left 
to his own support, has a wider and more stable influence. 
Other details in mission work are noted in the course of 
the chapters. It is interesting to note that, after enu- 
merating Bible distribution, tract distribution, chapel 
preaching, translating, and book-making, s€hool work 
and itinerant preaching, as being increasingly effective 
methods of making converts, the writer adds that “ by 
far the greater proportion [of the thirty thousand Prot- 
estant Christians of China] is to be referred to private 
social intercourse” (p. 88). The book deserves a wide 
circulation. 

A much more general view is taken by The Dominion 
of Christ, a series of sermons on the missionary problems 
of the day, by the Rev. William Pierce. The author 
aims to restate the claims of missions in the light of a 
éentury’s experience and of current Christian thought. 
Incidentally he discusses some of the questions still in 
debate, and urges that the London Missionary Society 
become congregational in form as well as fact. Sug- 
gestive thoughts are frequent, such as the setting forth of 
the legitimate function of the religious imagination in 
the career of the missionary, or the statement of the 
enormous reactive force of missions vpon Christian life 
' and thought at home. A pastor would find this book of 
great stimulative value. 

Quite different from all three is Dr. Stewart’s admira- 
ble volume entitled Life and Work in India. It is a 
very complete account of mission life as it is lived in 
India, but, at the same time, a study of mission prob- 
lems. Its systematic plan, interesting style, and copious 
illustration, combine to make an unusually valuable work 
of popular reference. Written by a member of the 
United Presbyterian Mission in the Punjab, it describes 
in especial detail the activity of that section and that 
denomination, but not in an offensive or wearisome way. 
It can be highly recommended to those who desire to 
grasp the daily facts and problems of mission work. 

Among the recent publications which refer to mission 

countries, a prominent place should be given to Persian 
Life and Customs, by the Rev. 8. G. Wilson. It is 
worthy of a permanent place in every well-stocke1 mis- 
sionary library, side by side with Mackay’s From Far 
Formosa. Like the latter, Dr.Wilson’s book is descrip- 
tive at once of missions, customs, and travels in Persia. 
In an entertaining, chatty way it introduces the reader 
to the very heart of life in that strange country, com- 
bining the charm of a traveler's notes with the matured 
and valuable judgments of long experience. 
‘+ Very condensed is the little brochure entitled Ameri- 
can Baptist Missions in Africa, by the Rev. Dr. Tupper. 
It merely aims to convey a general impression of the 
breadth and strength of the work of that denomination 
in that land. Its purpose is well fulfilled. 

A well-written compilation is Heroes of the South 
Seas, by Mrs. Banks. dt contains some fifteen sketches 
of scenes in the lives of eminent missionaries at the 
Society Islands, Samoa, New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, 
ete. Some of the stories are familiar. One is entitled, 
“The New Hebrides: The Man who Dug the Well.” 
Another is, ‘‘ The Sandwich Islands: A Country Opened 
by a Boy.” These titles show the popular character of 
the book. It is enough to remark thet the sketches are 
admirably written, are quite as interesting as the original 
stories from which they were taken, and are finely illus- 
trated Ly photographs of South Sea scenery. The book 
is a eapital one for Sunday-school libraries. 

Woman’s work for women is always an interesting 
subject. Two notable books have appeared recently 
bearing on this field. Missionary Heroines in Eastern 
Lands was written by Mrs, Pitman, the author of a book 
which has been very successful, entitled Lady Mission- 
aries in Foreign Lands,—a title which Lelied a good book. 
The present book contains the portraits and stories of 
four noble women, Mrs, Ruthquist, Mrs, Bowen Thomp- 

- gon, Dr. Mary McGeorge, and Miss Whately,—all Eng- 
lish women, The story of Mrs. Thompson is that of a 
remarkable woman, whose work deserves to be better 
known in the United States. She died twenty-five years 
% but left herself an enduring monument in Syria in 

work among Syrian women of all nationalities, 
which she founded and developed. Miss Whately was 
the daughter of the famousarchbishop. She was almost 
a pioneer in Cairo in her own line of work of planting 
the gospel in the very midst of Muhammadanism in the 
wealthy families. Her more than thirty years of quiet 
service saw enduring results. Each of these biographies 
is valuable in its own way. 

An utterly different book is For His Sake. It is made 
u» from the home letters of Elsie Marshall, one of the 
martyrs of Hwa-Sang on the fatal first day of August, 
1895. It is touching in the extreme. Her two and a 
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half years of mission service were happy, busy years, 
crowded with brave, unselfish, noble service, the key to 
which is disclosed by these bright, uncomplaining, spirit- 
filled letters to the much loved home. There is no hint 
of conventionality or false sentiment inthem. They will 
help to endue many a brave-souled girl with a renewed 
spirit of consecration. 

Medical missions are represented by one book only, but 
that one is choice. Roberts of Tientsin; Or, For Christ 
and China, is the title of a volume written by Mrs. Bryson, 
the author of James Gilmour, John Kenneth Mackenzie, 
and other standard works. Roberts was a noble man, of 
exactly the type of character that we honor and revere 
in a physician. He came of old Welsh godly ancestry, 
but had that supreme good sense which would not allow 
him to devote even to special evangelistic services the 
time which he felt legitimately belonged to his university 
studies, He had only seven years of active service in 
China, but made each year accomplish the work of ten. 
His biography is well adapted to show, not merely the 
great need of medical mission work, but, more than that, 
its supreme rewards and sacrifices. 

The Indian Chief Journeycake, by the Rev. 8. H. 
Mitchell, does not claim to be a contribution to the 
literature of the Indian problem, but merely a tribute to 
a Christian Indian chieftain of the Delaware nation. As 
a narrative, it has interest; but there is a sad side to the 
story in its narration of the shameful and repeated 
wrongs done to the red men. 

The life of the new settlements and inchoate civiliza- 
tion of the West and South is highly picturesque, and 
the home missionary has as good means of seeing this as 
any man in the world. In The Minute-Man on the 
Frontier, Mr. Puddefoot writes chiefly of Michigan, 
where his early ministry was located, although his 
present position enables him to intercalate chapters 
relating to other states. He has made of his own 
reminiscences and of what others have told him a book 
of curious interest,.and one which future students of 
national manners will be grateful for. Many of his 
anecdotes are both new and striking. 


CAB 


Moral Evolution. By George Harris, Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. (12mo, I.) ix, “ay Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, $2.) 


The relation of the development theory to ethics is 
one of the foremost of our modern problems. Some 
among the stanchest friends and stoutest enemies of the 
theory assert that the two are antagonistic ; others, nota- 
bly Huxley and Kidd, assert that they are independent 
and mutually isolated ; some extreme evolutionists con- 
tend that they are identical. Professor Harris contends 
that they are harmonious, He takes as his theme the 
evolution of human personality as thé central fact of 
ethical growth, and shows in how many ways this has 
been advanced with and by the growth of therace. From 
the individual he passes to society, but with less ease and 
logical force because hé cannot see that society has its 
own personality no less than the individual. Here, 
indeed, he shows the weakness of the New England 
School of philosophy, of which .Andover is the last 
blossom,— its nominalism and its individualism. In 
details of his social discussions Professor Harris is often 
right and suggestive. But he is not able to put himself 
into touch with any of our modern schools, such as the 
Socialists, because he misses the modern way of seeing 
at this point. Especially good is his discussion of degen- 
eracy, with regard not only to Nordau’s book but to the 
extreme evolutionists, who deny the possibility of degen- 
eracy. The book closes with the vision of the highest, 
the realization of the Christian ideal in the personality 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of man. In this part of the 
book Professor Harris sets forth the views which have 
become identified with the name of Andover; but the 
book as a whole is worthy of study, apart from the 
merits or demerits of that school of thought. 


Oo 


A Study of Death. By Henry Mills Alden, author of God in 
His World :*An Interpretation. (12mo, pp. ix, 336. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 


In a former book Mr. Alden sought to interpret this 
world for us through the truth of God’s presence in it. 
In this he takes our exit from the world, and asks its 
meaning. He begins with the primitive notions and 
impressions of death, and then proceeds to show how 
reflection on nature and on evil expands and corrects 
these, as in seeing that death and sex (and therefore love) 
entered the world at the same moment; that, as birth is 
preceded by life, so death may be expected to be followed 
by it; and that the whole process of living is one of 
dying at the same time. He then comes to the light 
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cast upon the whgle problem by the revelation which 
culminates in Jesus Christ,the endurer of death, who 
lived on past it. In conclusion he traces the effect of 
this revelation on the development of Christendom his- 
torically, and in the elaboration of the Christian concep- 
tion of the world to come. No analysis could give an 
adequate idea of the wealth of thought and suggestion 
the book contains, and the sturdy hopefulness of its 
spirit. 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


International, Tremont Temple, Boston...June 23-26 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Schooley’s 
WRWRER, PRs Fis asiinds abi sc ed cesses Bivesge cbctseceendiaee July 6-11 
Montana, at Bozemans...........ssccees eceeseee coceeeses aneneees July 8-10 - 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Asbury Park..July 13-18 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Ocean City..sJuly 20-25 


Mississippi, at Wesson ...........00 seseccees seveseese soeeseees July 22-24 
Mabsranktn, oh Canada yi. ss. 1ss<0005 szicns sosccepes ocscesonpeeste July 28-30 
Kentucky, at Owensboro ..... ......0. csseseee ceseeeseeee August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill........ .....106 csssesees August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence.... ..... ...... August 25-27 
Missouri, at Jefferson City..... .....c000sccoosee coceeees August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville ..............c000 sees August 26-28 
ReimaG, BE FURBTIR en ...08. vince cocesscssese soosaenes cocens August 28-30 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford................0..0006 October 6-8 
Ts WI OD sr akicsdaibcsqunediitecnisasisvcin’, es0ss seoegdveh October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlingtom............000.ccsee eee sosee coeees October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle ............cccssee sesseenes seers October 13-15 _ 
Oklahoma, at El Remo.........00 scccssee-sseee cover sesens October 13-15 
District of Columbia, at Washington. bSoase edsbcneih November 16-18 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo.............000 cesses seesesees November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville........  .c.cccce ccceeceeseeee November 17-19 
Utah, at Salt Lake City...... .c.cccc.ccceseee soceeees November 27-29 
British North America ‘ 
Alberts, OF LAGSOUAS, oo ccceds coscccccsescepssenssccer cocceoss crsesoees July 4 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock ..............ccecceeees October 13-15 
Ontario, at London .............cce0e sesso sesssenes sosesenee October 27-29 
CAB 
Mission Work among the Policemen 
of London 


By the Rev. William Hurlin 


HERE are more than sixteen thousand policemen 

in London. Thecenter of the Metropolitan Police 
district is at Charing Cross, and from this it extends fif- 
teen miles in every direction, so that it has a diameter 


of thirty miles, comprises 688 square miles of territory,. 


and includes nearly nine thousand miles of streets. The 
ancient city of London, which is under the government 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
and occupies about one square mile near the center of 
this area, has a police force of its own; and the re- 
mainder of the district is under the control of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, and the 
executive officer is the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
who is aided by three assistant commissioners. 

The London City.Mission, in its efforts to reach all 
classes, has three special missionaries who devote their 


whole time to these policemen, while the regular district 


missionaries give attention to those who are not reached 
by the special missionaries. Of course, this work has to 
be managed very carefully, and considerable tact las to 
be used, and the missionaries have to watch for oppor- 
tunities, and to use them as they see them. The men 
are met with at the police stations, at the police courts, 
when on private duty at public offices, when drawn up 
in line waiting for their weekly pay, and the single men 
at the section houses where they board and lodge. Inall 
these, and in other situations, a few words can be spoken, 
and a religious periodical or tract can be given. And the 
latter are generally appreciated and eagerly sought. 

. One of the secretaries of the London City Mission 
wrote me recently, “I think there is no harder work 
undertaken by the Mission than that among the police, 
they are so familiar with all that is worst in society, and 
are incredulous as to the reality of religion.” Of course, 
this has reference to the men generally; but there are 
among them a large number of Christidn men, and the 
number of these is being constantly increased by the 
kind, earnest, and persistent efforts of the missionaries 
who visit them. One of these missionaries writes: 
“There are still some few men who refuse either to 
accept a tract or to hold religious conversation with me.” 
But he adds, “Speaking broadly and generally, the 
respect in which I am evidently held by both officers 
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onl men is very marked, and, as far as it 
goes, satisfactory.” 

The. instances in which cool results 
follow this work are very numerous, of 
which I could give many illustrations. 
Here is one of them. A policeman, who 
had- served twenty-five years, took to 
drinking, and was dismissed from the ser- 
vice. Asa last chance, he appealed to a 
higher authority, and resolved that, if he 
failed here, he would commit suicide. 
His case was suspended for a week ; and 
in the meantime he went to a missionary, 
and songht his aid. The missionary in- 
duced him to sign the pledge, and to yield 
himself to Jesus Christ as his Saviour, 
and finally he aas restored to the s>rvice, 
and he is now an earnest and devoted 
Christian. 

Even opposition has its uses, and often 
Jeads to good results. One missionary 
writes: ‘‘One old constable, and only 
one, objects to my tracts.” Visiting the 
station one day, when the men were drawn 
up in lire, the missionary proceeded to 
give out tracts, when this man called out, 
“Here comes the man with more trash.” 
A Christian detective stepped up, and said, 
“Give me some of the trash,” and, taking 
@ quantity, he began handing out the 
papers to the men, saying, “ Won’t you 
have some frash?” and all except the 
’ opponent accepted them gladly. 

Another missionary, going to a canteen, 
found several young men drinking, and 
one of them, on seeing him, began to sing 
@ popular song, “The Bogie Man.” Step- 
ping in, the missionary said, ‘ Thank you, 
gentlemen, I think I will take that for a 
text.” He then spoke of the bogie man 
who is used to frighten naughty children, 
and then of the bogie man God has given 
to each, of us, our conscience, and he urged 
them to listen to that conscience, and turn 
to Jesus Christ for salvation before it was 
too late. Some time afterward, the mis- 
sioriary met one of these young men, who 
said to him, “I could never get your 
address on ‘the bogie man’ out of my 
mind. My conscience was aroused, and 
that so greatly that [could obtain no rest 
till I found it in Christ. By his grace I 
mean to live to his honor and glory.” 

A missionary went to a police station, 
and began to talk with the men, and one 
said, “ Don’t talk to me about religion, 
it is all bosh.” But another, who had 
been a drivking and swearing man, and 
had been converted a few years before, 
said, ‘‘ It must be an extraordinary sort of 
bosh to do for me what it has; don’t you 
think so?” And thus the scoffer was 
silenced. 


Antrim, N. H. 





Belying Nature 


[Editorial in Primary Education. ] 


OME, let us reason together. For the 
last year or two most of the reading 
prepared for little children has been 
crowded with nature stories. There is no 
objection whatever to such stories. But 
one particular feature of them has become 
so prevalent as to be wearisome, silly, and 
absolutely injurious in itsinfluence. What 
is it? Itis the habit of ‘“ making believe” 
that all nature is discontented and ready 
to quarre!. The oak-tree wishes it were a 
pine, and the pine-tree is fretting because 
itis not an oak. The lily wants to be a 
rose, and the rose is “ dying ” to be a pansy, 
atid so on and on ad nauseam. Here and 
there a story-teller has grown zealous and 
ambitious enough to have these nature 
pihilists refuse to es at all till they 
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could have their desires granted. Every 
weakness and passion of humanity has 
been ascribed to these products of Nature 
till they have wept, moaned, scolded, been 
jealous, and “ made up,” likea lot of way- 
ward school children. The object of this 
sort.of story has been to put Nature into 
harness t» do ethical work,—a kind of 
practical correlation that has called for a 
showy moral attachment at the end of 
each story. 

In the first place, such nature stories are 
not- true to science. Plants don’t “get 
mad” and stop growing, or spend their 
plant energies in idle wishes and specula- 
tion. What must our children think of a 


‘nature realm where everything is in a 


ferment of dissatisfaction ! 
elevating in such a “ 
that ? ‘ 

Now for the proposition. Let us stop 
all this abnormal sort of story-telling. 
That does not mean that our nature stories 
shall be without imagination. Let all 
Nature talk if you want to, but let it be of 
the sensible kind. Let us eliminate the 
discontent and the malcontents, and find 
some other way of showing that vice is 
always punished and virtue is always 
rewarded! (7?) It will not be easy to 
give up such stories;for they are every- 
where, and so interwoven with the beau- 
tiful and the artistic that it will be a sore 
temptation to keep along with them. And, 
avhile we are about it, let us see if we can- 
not speak of the wind as the windsimply, 
and not Mr. Wind, Let us caJl our birds 
birds, and not Mr. and Mrs. Bird. Some 
things are better as they are than loaded 
down with human titles, 


Auything 
make-believe ” 
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Three New Books 
* H. Clay Trumbull 
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Prayer 
Its Nature and Scope 


These thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought out in hours ‘of earnest discussion. 
They are written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with reference 
to the true basis of prayer, its scope and its 
limitations. No one can intelligently read the 
book without gaining a clear conception of what 
prayer is, what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it ought to be. 

Those who have an interest in 
prayer will welcome Dr. Trum- 
bull’s helpful explainings and 
plain definings. : 
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gold. t12mo, pp. 160. 
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In Tribulation 
Or, The Blessing of Trials 


Words of comfort are needed by every one. 
The proffered words of comfort in this book are 
written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of 
the “bright side.” 
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practical illustrations, how such meetings may be 
conducted successfully even under difficulties which 
are commonly supposed to be prohibitive of this es- 
sential exercise. _Every superintendent who is in 
earnest about the perfecting of the 
work of his school ought to know 
this book through and through. 


I2mo, pp. 60. 
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Flowers without Fruit 
(By John Henry Newman.) 


RUNE thou thy words, the thoughts 
control 
That ©’er thee swell and throng ; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every wo. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears 
Where hearts and wills ar weigh’d, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour, and fade. 


C43 
The New Norwegian 


[Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, in The Forum.]} 


FFXHAT which brought Europe and 

America to look at Norwegian 
literature was, first, its cleanliness and 
primitive poesy; atterward, its wealth of 
ideas and their powerful form. There is 
no stronger proot that a people is going 
to produce something primitive—to create 
—than a remodeling of the language, be- 
cause in its existing form it has not room 
envugh. That was just what took place 
in Norway between 1860 aud 1870, and 
from those days I reckon the modern 
Norwegian literature. The language 
hitherto used, common to Denmark and 
Norway, was bent and burst through like 
an old river-bed by a new flood. The 
sentences adopted another, shorter, and 
firmer gait than that which suited our 
neighbors in the lowiands, and a crowd of 
old Norwegian words which had lived in 
exile in every-day speech rose and defi- 
nitely took their places in elegant par- 
lance. The language became at once 
both stronger and sweeter. But there 
were peopie who did nut feel satisfied 
with this natural evolution, “They wanted 
to break off altogether from the Danish’ 
language. They wanted to introduce the 
tongue of the Norwegian peasants, such 
as it was when spoken by all before and 
for some time after the union with Den- 
mark, but which was now split up into 
various dialects. From those dialects 


| they undertook to restore the original 


tongue and began to write in it—without 
regurd to the language which had become 
current throughout the whole country, 
and without regard to the free intercom- 
munication with the Danes, which is a 
most invaluable boon, since they are one 
of the most civilized peoples on earth. ... 

With the new tongue followed two new 
poets, whose primitive sweetness reminds 
oue of the strong aroma of berries and 
flowers from mountain tracts, So fur, 
there ean be no doubt. But the language 
did not reach farther than to the idyl, the 
graphic picture of nature, the melodious 
mood of nature. True, it had auother 
string,—for scoff and scorn,—but only 
such scoff and scorn as rise in the kitchen 
against the parlor, 

Those strings sang and growled, wept 
and raved, in Ausmund O.avson Vinje, a 
poet of striking originality, borna peasant, 
with great imagination, but of weak cliar- 
acter. His mind was impressible from all 
sides, and the impressions were very 
strong. In his poems they produced a 
| melody which belongs among the sweetest 
and fullest in all Norwegian poetry. But 
the dark stripe runs through most of what 
he wrote, though hatred and scorn and 
envy by no means made up the larger 
part of him. That which was strongest 
in him was a sweet child who loved to be 
loved and was fascinated by everything 
beautiful and grand, especially when it 
also glittered. The details of his life I 
cannot give, as he was thrown from one 
thing to another, always restless, some- 
times unhappy, but sometimes also happy, 
—happy as nobody else. He had a tore- 
boding of his death, but kept silent; went 
into the country to hide, said nothing 
there either, but shut himself up én his 
room and waited alone for the good com- 
rade. And the good comrade came 
quietly as he was wanted to do. The 
same is told of wild animals when they 
feel death approaching: they retire to be 
alone with their pains. Where he died 
we have raised a column, and on its to 





placed his bust, with one eye larger than 
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“The Mother,” 7 exclamation 
at seeing the towering rock-ranges again, 
the well to spring, have lured forth 
tones as beautiful as the words; and, thus 
transfigured by music, we will remember 
him. 

Ivar Aasen is the name of that treasure- 
digger who hunted up and repolished all 
the coins of the old tongue, otherwise left 
unheeded among the peasantry. On that 
work he spent his life quietly and faith? 
fully, now and then humming a little 
song, 4 patriotic hymn, a mood of nature, 
arule of wisdom ;—all so deeply felt and 
so naturally rendered that they might 
have led a whole literature astray by 
tempting it to embed every impression in 
a piece of smithing work of ten years’ 
labor, whereby the whole art of the peo- 
ple would have comé to consist of a few 
wonderful pieces in the world’s museum. 
For what would be the result jf each 
generation had no more pictures of its 
own diversified life, and, consequently, no 
more help from its literature and art, than 
what might be derived from those very 
few works which passinto history? From 
these two poets, Vinje and Aasen, who 
appeared together with it, the new Nor- 
wegian tongue received several immortal 
songs; but later on?—so far as I under- 
stand matters, not one. Beautiful thin 
were still added, finely fe and finely 
formed, but df less consequence. I am 
‘inclined to say that up to date these two 
are the only primitive original poets in 
that tongue, the so-called ‘“ Landsmal.” 

Our more recent literature is rich in 
artistic imitations. Occupation with a 
new tongue is always an involuntary exer- 
cise of the artistic sense, and with one 


hymn 


single ‘writer that exercise has led to| 


mastership. But that is all, while at the 
same time we olbes branch of me — 

has uced one t after. the 
Siten @heten senate have treated every sub- 
ject between heaven and earth. Even 
their latest representations of peasant life 
are more significant—sprung from a 
deeper conception—than those of the 
same period written in the peasant 


tongue; the descriptions of nature are 
“grantor and the feeling for nature is 
cher. 


Finding Lost Ideals 


[The Rev. W. J. Dawson, in The Quiver. ] 


‘Tl GO. a-fishing,” says Simon Peter, 
and Thomas and Nathanael say, 
“ We also go with thee.” 

Study for a moment this group of men 
who stand in the evening shadows beside 
the shore of Tiberias, The most marked 
characteristic of Thomas is a certain de- 
spondence of temper, a questioning keen- 
ness of mind, united with a fine heroism 
of soul. The most marked characteristic 
of Nathanael is his ae the fine 
integrity and simplicity of his nature. 
In Peter the strongest features are affec- 
tionate warmth and ardent power of 
impulse. What does it imply, then, 
when these three men say, “We go 
a-fishing ”? 

First of all, that they have 
the great hopes which Christ had inspired 
in them. It was, in effect, their renuncia- 
tion of Christ. All had failed, and the 
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a which had filled their waking 
sr ay vgs ce for so many months 

had. fallen like the baseless fabric of a 
vision. It was like some splendor of the 
clouds, some glory of templed heights and 
— domes which hung in the 
eavens for a sunset hour, and had now 

melted into the grayof night. Christ was 
dead, and the great campaign was closed 
in ruinous defeat. They and he had alike 
dreamed a vain dream. There was no 
purification or redemption for the world, 
no a D097 of God and his ee 
to displace the lying reign of Pharisaism, 
no recognition of the sovereignty of the 
Lord they had loved and served. The 
world had stirred in its slumber for a 
moment, and then had fallen asleep 

in. 

Against that cruel, bitter verdict of the 
cross there was no appeal. They would 
go a-fishing; they would take up again 
the common business of life; they would 
sell, and barter, and toil with various 
chance for daily bread, and be content to 
sink back again into that grey average of 
life from which for a moment they had 
emerged. The ideal had perished like 
the sunset over Tiberias, and there was 
nothing left but the drab sea, and the 
gathering night, and the toil for bread, 
and nothing better left to do than go 
a-fishing. i 

Now that mood of mind is one of the 
commonest, and one which many of us 
have known. It is one of the glories of 
youth that it is capable of passion for the 
ideal. Itis the lips of youth that most 
often say— 


** One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


It seems to us, when the morning sunlight 
first warms us, that it must needs be day- 
break everywhere. We fall under the 
fascination of high and solemn ideals, and 
are intoxicated with them. 

I would give little for a youth who 
has not known this noble madness. 
would augur poorly of the man who has 
never dared to be a fool, for he who has 
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not dared to be a fool will never attain to 
be wise. But to all of us it happens that 
the first excessive brightness. of ho 
grows clouded, and we discover that the. 
nobler a crusade is the more certain is it 
of defeat. The world passes by ‘and 
shakes its head at our enthusiasm. The 
invincible power of soe-Jong evil custom 
bars our path. Calvary suddenly ewims 
into view, and the sky grows dark. And 
where now is the kingdom, where now 
the rapid transformation of society we 
had hoped, where now the vast uprising 
of men to welcome us for the gift of, 
genius, or the gift of wisdom, or the gift 
of truth which we bring? It is in such 
an hour that our hearts fail us for fear, 
and, leaving the high task, the heroic 
task, the divine missions of life, we tu 
back to its loaves and fishes, its sordid 
aims and petty struggles, and say, ‘‘ We 
go a-fishing.” 

One of the writers of our day, in a pas- 
sage of brilliant paradox, hds maintained 
that the people who succeed in life are 
never the superior people, but always the 
inferior. It argues a certain moral in- 
feriority to succeed, because the idealist 
generally fails, and worldly success is 
always won by compromise of the ideal. 
The man of letters whose ideal is so high 
that he will not publish any but his best 
work fails ; while a hundred men, troubled 
by no such scruples, rush in with their 
slipshod English and win reputation and 
a competence. The scholar who teaches 
plainly what he knows, and is too honest 
‘to give his pupils a smattering of three 
or four sciences and languages of which 
he has only a smattering himself,” fails; 
while the man of showy parts and mere 
scholastic venegr steps in and wins the 
prizes. 

And is it not true, dreadfully and 
shamefully true? How many of us have 
succeeded in life mainly because we have 
parted with our ideals ? 

There was a time when, like Simon 
Peter, we were ready to forsake all and 
follow Christ. We cared little for pao 
or comfort, or social opinion, We only 
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wanted to do right, to be , to live 


nobly, to follow high thoughts, to fulfil 
the pian we had conceived of the perfect 
life. We rejoiced in our poverty, our 
social isolation, our detachment from the 
world; for we had a food the world knew 
not of, and our hearts were warmed with 
divine ardors, and our ears heard starry 
voices, of 
It is all over now—we have gone a-fish- 
ing. We have come to think that those 
days of ideal-worship were very foolish, 
the mere green sickness of youth, We 
think pityingly of what we were then, but 
God pities us for what we are now; for 
we have gone a-fishing, have left the pur- 
suit of moral excellence, the faith in . 
Christ, the joy of doing God’s will we 
once knew, and are fishing in the Dévil’s 
turbid pool for such golden baubles as he 
can give us—a little luxury, a little praise 
of men, a little vain and empty pleasure, 

Idealists? No; we are that no longer. 
We have discovered that that way leads 
to the cross, and we tread it no more, 
The great moral movements sweep past 
us, and heroes and martyrs are still among 
us,_but we scarcely know it. For us that 
divine passion for the ideal, that intoxi- 
cating enthusiasm, is long since over, and 
we are content to buy ant sell, to get and | 
gain, and eat and drink with the great 
multitude who know not Christ, nor caré 
for his words, his hopes, his sacrifice. 

Ah! believe me, the utmost tragedy of 
life is, not in suffering the cross, but 
escaping it. Todie upon a cross for an 
ideal is divine: to forget the ideal and 
live is infamy indeed. ... 

Peter may forsake the ideal, but the 
ideal will not forsake him. The wo 
the deeds, the presence, the spiritu 
magnetism of Christ, still flash and vibrate 
through his life in spite df himself Out 
there, on the lonely sea that night, the 
lost ideal pursued him. The very lap of . 
the waves called to mind how Jesus 
taught the people from a little boat, and: 
his words mingled with the murmuari 
waters. Thedarkness and the rising wid 
recalled that strange scene when he had 
walked to Christ upon the waves; and, 

inted on the gloom in soft still light, he 

et seemed to see his Lord moving on the. 
sea. py ye ot i ae es the inti+ . 
macy of lo iscipleshi wrought... 
into his dodieiy was not “4 be shaken ‘Ot 
at will; it ‘ran, like a subtle essence: 
through all his thoughts. He was indeed’ 
forsaking the ideal, but the ideal had not 
yet done with him. 

And as it was with Peter, so, thank 
God! it may be with us. We are not 
ailowed to sink into sordidness without 
many a struggle with our better self. 
Our ideal possesses us, and can only be 
driven off by violence. How often in 
wakeful nights, in quiet hours of reverie, 
in some still momeut we have known by 
moor or sea, has our ideal come back to 
us, and al] the old high aims and thoughts 
we once knew have throbbed again 
through our softened nature ! 

“ All my softened heart,” said Carlyle 
in one of the darkest hours of his life, 
“* goes out again in that old prayer, ‘Our 
Father, which art in heaven.’” And 
what did he mean but this, that ever and 
again, amid the bitter and manifold nega- 
tions of his manhood, the faith of his 
childhood came back to him? Seize such 
hours—they are God’s hours, when he is 
wery nigh to them that seek him. You 
have gone a-fishing, but God has followed 
you upon the barren sef, and can meet 
you even there, for he is not far from any 
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